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LORD DERBY, 
PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 

The peculiar relations between 
France and England, and the great 
questions now pressing upon the 
consideration of the statesmen of 
the old world, render a change in 
the British ministry, always an affair 
of great moment, of pecu iar impor- 
tance at the present juncture. Our 
readers will therefore be pleased to 
have an opportunity of preserving 
the authentic portrait of the chief 
minister of the British cabinet pre- 
sented on this page. They will not 
need to be reminded that the office 
he holds was vacated by the resig- 


nation of Lord Palmerston, on ac- . 


count of the defeat of the conspiracy 
bill—it being customary for the 
English cabinet, when defeated on 
a leading government measure, to 
out in a body. It is not yet 
Com whether the new premier 
will do anything to conciliate the 
emperor of the French, in the wa 
of supporting a new conspiracy bill. 
In regard to China, he courts peace 
as soon as consistent with British 


rights and honor; and on the great’ 


question of reform, he is non-com- 
mittal. But let us briefly sketch 
the antecedents of the present fore- 
most man in England. Lord Derby 
is a son of Lord Stanley, and was 
born March 29, 1799. r. Stanley, 
as he was then called, entered par- 
liament, of which his father was a 
member, in 1824. He delivered his 
second speech on the 6thof May, in 
that year, on a motion of Joseph 
Hume’s about the Irish Church. 
This speech is interesting, because 
this was the question on which he 
ultimately broke with the whig par- 
ty. He was willing to reform the 
urch, but thought it unduly abus- 
ed, and was not prepared to meddle 
with its property. This speech 
rather startled the more advanced 
whigs, but it was a very decided 
success in the oratorical way, and 
was lauded both by Burdett and 
Plunkett. Mr. Stanley visited this 
country. Afterwards, he resided 
for some time in Ireland, for he has 
estates in Tipperary. Mr. Stanle 
fought the battle of the reform bill 
with all the spirit of the Lambtons 
and the Greys. There is a story 
of his jumping on the table at 
Brookes’s, and stirring up whig 
zeal to fury. When the cause was 
won, he me for some time 
(1833-34) the whig colonial secreta- 
ry; but before long he withdrew 
from the party, and was their sturd 
and relentless opponent along with 
Peel, from 1835 to 1841. This 
change, which occurred simultane- 
ously with that of Sir James Gra- 
ham, was occasioned by the whig 
attitude towards the Irish church, 
which lie had refused to sacrifice ten 
years before. But there was much 
disaffection of a far more general 
character towards the whigs at that 
time. Moore, as his diary shows, 
was disgusted with them. The 
“Times” turned against them. 
Year by year the grand majority 
which the reform bill had given 
them fell away—and in 1841 they 
were kicked out amidst universal 
jubilee. Now came the reign of Sir 
Robert Peel ; and Lord Stanley (for 
such after 1834 was his courtes 
title) was colonial secretary in 
(Sir Robert’s) government. It is 
said that he and Sir Robert were 
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men too great to sit comfor. ably on 
the same bench, and that it:vas on 
this account that Lord Stanle." went 
to the house of lords, in November, 
1844, in his father’s barony of Stan- 
ley, of Bickerstaffe. Peel fell, as 
we all know, a martyr to his free- 
trade measures. Lord Stanley was 
one of those who adhered to protec- 
tion, and was naturally the best 
man under whose banner the shat- 
tered conservatives could rally. 
His name became associated with 
that unpopular cause ; but when, as 
Lord Derby (to which title he had 
succeeded in 1851), he formed the 
ministry of 1852, he lost no time in 
intimating that he had abandoned 
it as hopeless. Less than a year 
destroyed his government, and since 
that time his career of desultory op- 
Osition is familiar to public remem- 
rance. It was observed that after 
his removal to the house of lords he 
became less active. He did not 
show the same readiness for a set-to. 
But occasionally he vindicated his 
old reputation by some brilliant 
speech ; and he kept up his position 
by frequent criticisms on the doings 
government. For more than 
thirty-five years Lord Derby has 
been thus before the country, and it 
seems natural that we should say 
something of his character and elo- 
quence. The Stanleys have geno- 
rally had character of some kind, 
and have not dozed away their lives 
in ancestral castles. The present 
pew early showed not only brains, 
ut pluck, and especially self-reli- 
ance. In Ireland, as his opponent 
Sheil, in his “Sketches,” tells us, 
he did not, like some predecessors, 
allow himself to be made a tool of 
by those sets who circumvent new 
secretaries and prey on their inexpe- 
rience. He took his own line, and 
acted on it, whether the line was 
rightor wrong. He went with spirit 
into the reform bill ; and he did not 
leave the whigs till he thought the 
whigs were going beyond their prin- 
ciples. All this time his liveliness 
and activity—his dash, to use a fa- 
miliar word—were unfailing. Long 
after that middle age, when we all 
begin to get broken in to a quiet 
mediocrity of manners, “ Stanle 
was remarkable (Lord John Russell 
spoke of it to Tom Moore, vide the 
“Diary,”) for his boyishness of 
character and conduct.” Whatever 
else he was called, nobody ever call- 
ed him a pedant orabore. One 
public man nicknamed him “ Hot- 
spur,” and Bulwer calls him “ Ru- 
pert,” and these are significant ex- 
pressions. It was observed of his 
speaking, that he leaped suddenly 
into the arena, and never for an in- 
stant lost his self-possession. Lord 
Derby married in his youth into the 
Cheshire family of Wilbraham, and 
has three children by the marriage. 
As we have remarked elsewhere, 
e French emperor and his friends 
affect to be gratified at the selection 
of Lord Derby as prime minister, 
becayse he is known to be person- 
ally friendly to Napoleon. But 
personal friendship is one thing, 
and public support another. Lord 
Derby, the prémier of England, is 
quite a diffefent personage from 
Lord Derby an English nobleman 
~—and he will hardly venture to run 
counter to the present state of fecl- 
ing in his own country, to win or 
retain favor at the Tuileries, 
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THE GRISTAL 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[cONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN INCIDENT. 


Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. Dante. Inferno. Cant. V. 

Doruine the following days, all Florence, at the Cascines, at 
the Pergola, everywhere, in a word, was busy with the exciting 
news that there was a Countess Morosini concealed at Fiesole. 
Our readers will remember Adriana’s imprudent speech to the vil- 
lage doctor, which was necessarily the origin of this revelation. 
The news was carried down to the city the very next morning by 
the postman, who plied his trade so well from house to house, that 
in all the carriages at the Cascines, and in all the boxes at the 
theatre, nothing else was spoken of. The most perspicacious re- 
membered that a few months before a bearded dandy had made 
mention of a countess seeking for work at the milliners. Various 
versions of the story circulated. Some said the countess had been 
carried off by a Venetian gondolier, of whom she was enamored, 
and who beat her from morning till night, after having sold her 
diamonds and wasted the money; elsewhere, she was represented 
as an adventuress who had retired temporarily, in the hope that 
some forzign prince, captivated by the mystery, would offer her 
his diamonds and his heart. Others affirmed that she was a real 
countess, a Morosini, who, disappointed in an affair of the heart, 
had sought refuge in a grotto, where she lived on roots, like Genc- 
vieve of Brabant, or the Magdalen painted by Correggio. 

The most annoying result of these suppositions, inquisitions, 
versions and inventions was, that after a certain date, the drive to 
Fiesole became fashionable, and for a whole weck the snowy alleys 
of the Cascines were forsaken, while all the brilliant equipages 
climbed to the antique cradle of Florence. The fine new road 
which the Grand Duke Leopold conceived the ingenious idea of 
building by those disposed to purchase their admission into the 
nobility, was literally crowded with carriages, some seeking the 
grotto of the modern Magdalen, others filled with prying individuals, 
who levelled their glasses at the windows of all the houses along 
the road. In the space of a week, the best-informed, under some 
pretext or other, rang the gate-bell of Adriana’s house, at least 
fifty times. It was neveropened. Then a beautiful Russian lady 
came to Florence, with national equipages, and great dashing 
attendants, half valet, half Cossack, which created such a furore 
that people-soon forgot the true or false countess of Fiesole, to get 
presented to the magnificent Muscovite, while she inaugurated her 
establishment at Florence by a splendid ball, which caused a fer- 
ment through the whole city. 

This incident was a happy occurrence for poor Adriana, as it 
turned aside from her and her retreat a curiosity not only impor- 
tunate and painful, but even dangerous, for its simplest conse- 
quence might be the transmission to Venice of a revelation which 
she was trebly interested from dignity, prudence and self-love to 
stifle. She, therefore, renewed her labors, with increased hope and 
resolution. 

One morning, Otho looked fixedly at his wife, and said : 

“Adriana, I am mad—am I not?” 

“Otho,” replied the young wife, with undefinable accents of des- 
pair and pity, “‘ what are you saying ?” 

“No; answer me. I am mad—eh? I have lost my reason. 
All these calculations I made were wild, and those millions; we 
are poor—are we not?” 

Adriana took his hand and raised it to her lips, weeping, and 
gazing at Otho through her tears with a heart-rending expression. 

“T am cold,” said the maniac, after this glimmering of lucidity. 
“Tt is cold here ; we shall die of cold.” - 

The poor wife stirred up the coals in an carthen pan with an 
old knife, and dragging this mockery of a fire to her husband, sat 
down to her work. 

The winter was intensely rigorous, the cold being increased by 
the elevated position of the house. The only room which had a 
chimney was the kitchen, situated beside the little apartment where 
they commonly lived, and which served the purposes of a bed- 
chamber, dining-room and work-room for Adriana. The latter, 
seeing her husband suffer from cold without being able to remedy 
it, after having spent all she possessed to clothe him warmly, deter- 
mined to take up her quarters in the kitchen, which could be more 
easily warmed. Timoteo spent a part of every day in gathering 
sticks of wood in the country, increasing the stock of fuel by a 
few branches surreptitiously cut from the trees in the garden. A 
few days after making this change, having finished some articles 
she had been working on, Adriana went down to the city, and 
having obtained from the milliner the address of one of the first 
physicians in Florence, called on him. 

“Sir,” said she, “for seven or eight months my husband has 
been insane. I have vaguely heard that a strong emotion might 
restore him to his senses. Can that be possible ?”’ 

The celebrated practitioner, surprised, propounded a number of 
interrogatories to the lady who consulted him on so singular a 
question. The way in which Adriana replied, her manners, her 


face, the singularity of the case, all inspired the physician with a 
lively interest. Having questioned her at length, and taken notes 
of her answers, he said : 

“T dare not, madame, give you any positive answer now; but I 
am struck by the novelty of the case, and animated by the desire 
of serving you. I will make it the subject of a conference with 
those of my associates best fitted to reason learnedly on the data. 
I will also consult the director of the Insane Hospital. I will do 
all in my power to merit your confidence. Be kind enough to call 
again in eight days.” 

Adriana returned to Fiesole, animated with strange courage. 
Otho, since his establishment in the new apartment, had ceased to 
complain of the cold. He had resumed his strange labors, min- 
gling with his essays, from some extravagant association of ideas, 
crude attempts at musical composition. He ccased to talk. Two 
or three times, only, when his wife kissed his pale brow, he said : 

“Patience, patience! This time they will not say, Non ha 
senso 

Adriana examined the sheets her husband so complacently 
piled up, and which cost more than their daily bread. She only 
saw a formless mass of musical notes, incoherent words, figures 
and singular characters. 

“Yes, my dear,—patience !”’ she answered, pressing his hand to 
her heart. 

She continued to labor every night till three or four o’clock, 
embroidering ciphers and coronets in the corners of handkerchiefs 
for aristocratic customers. The house contained absolutely no- 
thing on which money could be raised. Her gold thimble, a case 
garnished with turquoises, and some other fragments of former 
opulence which had chanced to be mixed up in the little she 
brought from the Bastiglia palace, had been sold as necessity com- 
pelled. The gold setting of her brother’s miniature and a part of 
her linen had gone the same way, at the time when the impudence 
of the Leghorn Turk had compelled her to give up her oriental 
embroidery. She had nothing left but the dress she wore, a black 
travelling shawl which she wrapped herself in when she went to 
the city, and a few little objects of no marketable value ; the sou- 
venirs in the lacquered casket, that is, the little crucifix, the mala- 
chite seal, the enamelled Madonna, all affectionate tokens of 
friends and relatives, and finally the crystal dagger, long worn by 
the doge, Francesco Morosini, and noted in his memoirs as hay- 
ing been destined to bear to his heart the terrible poison that lurked 
in its blade of emerald green. 

A few days after her visit to the celebrated Florentine physician, 
and having seen Otho installed at his table and engaged in his 
fantastic labors, Adriana was about to begin her needle-work, when 
the gate-bell rang violently. Timoteo had just started for work 
on a neighboring farm, and Adriana was accustomed to pay no 
attention to these attempts at invasion, which had become fre- 
quent after her imprudent revelation to the village doctor. She 
paid no attention to the ringing, therefore, and began to count the 
threads of her work ; but she soon thought she heard voices, and, 
a moment afterwards, the door opened, and the old gondolier, half 
showing himself, made a sign to his mistress. Surprised, but 
seeing that Otho, busied in his work, noticed nothing, she rose, 
passed into the next room, and found herself face to face with 
Marquis Durazzo! 

“Teo!” said she, turning to the gondolier with a look of anger. 

“Do not be angry with him, mademoiselle,” said the marquis. 
“Tt is I who, having an importunate communication to make, 
have violated his orders.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Adriana, turning back to the door by 
which she had entered. “I cannot listen to you.” 

“For mercy’s sake, mademoiselle, if you knew the motives 
that brought me hither !” 

“T am not mademoiselle,” interrupted Adriana, with dignity ; 
“Tam Madame Ericson.” 

“Well, then, madame, I ask only a ten minutes’ interview, in 
the presence of this good man, even, if you request it.” 

“Ten minutes! Be it so,” replied the young wife. It was a 
concession she could hardly refuse from respect to her mother, 
whose ambassador perhaps he was. 

The marquis brought Adriana a chair, which, with a miserable 
couch, and Adriana’s little work-table, comprised all the furniture 
of the shabby room. He scated himself opposite to her, but at 
some distance. Timoteo left at a signal from his mistress, who 
did not wish to give the Dalmatian the pleasure of thinking that 
she feared him. 

“Madame,” said the marquis, when he saw the young wife 
waiting for an explanation, “I do not come hither on a mission 
from your mother, the Countess Bastiglia. I am thoroughly per- 
suaded that if you will deign to listen to the advice I shall have 
the honor to give you, you will soon resume a position it caused 
her the greatest pain to see you abandon.” 

“I promised to hear you for ten minutes, sir.” 

“ Therefore I will be brief, madame.” 

The Dalmatian made a pause, during which, profiting by Adri- 
ana’s downcast looks, he began to examine her with eyes that kin- 
died from simple observation to ardent admiration, for Adriana, in 
spite, or rather in consequence of her sufferings, was graced with 
the halo of a new beauty. If she had lost something of her for- 
mer freshness, she was even more interesting and fascinating. 
After a brief silence, the marquis resumed : 

“You must know the countess, your mother, well enough to be 
convinced that if matters remain as they are, you have no pardon 
to expect from her.” 

“Sir,” said the young wife, “the life I now lead proves that I 
expect nothing of any one—not even the remission of a fault 
which I would not hesitate to repeat, were I to learn in advance 
all the consequences. This sufficiently explains the state of my 


mind. I beg you to spare me all it would be as painful to hear 
as useless to say.” 

“Yet, madame, in conversation with your father-in-law, I 
thought I discovered a method of restoring you to your former 
position, to the hopes founded on you, to the life of which your 
rank and birth rendered you worthy. I have neither the time nor 
the will to deal in insinuations or cireumlocutions; besides, with 
such a woman as yourself, it would be useless.” 

“Make an end, sir. My husband is there, and he might 
pereeive—” 

“Well, madame, to the point. The count and I learned in an 
excursion to Venice—for the countess persists in passing the win- 
ter at Camporeale,—we learned, I say, not only the place of your 
retreat, but a portion of the misfortunes that have befallen you. 
This intelligence, brought to Florence by a traveller, immediately 
decided me, according to your father-in-law’s advice, to attempt a 
negociation with you. I, therefore, came hither. On the way I 
questioned the village physician, and he told me that your hus- 
band had lost his reason.” 

“Well, sir!” cried Adriana, oppressed to hear this repetition of 
her troubles. 

“Well, madame, if it be true, as I am informed, that the con- 
dition of—him who is with you, is hopeless,” continued the mar- 
quis, warmly, “if it is true that all the happiness that you might 
have promised yourself in this union is forever wrecked and lost, 
can you not profit by an event, cruel without doubt, but providen- 
tial, which can restore you to liberty ?” 

Adriana, whose paleness and emotion had increased during the 
turn Durazzo’s discourse had taken, seemed struggling to rise, 
but an unknown power retained her in her seat. Her lips trem- 
bled; her bosom heaved convulsively. 

“Can you not,” continued the marquis, with animation, “ win 
back your mother’s favor, by separating yourself from the unfortu- 
nate person whom the long sacrifice of your youth, your life even, 
cannot benefit? This marriage is open to attack in its very form. 
On your petition, it would bo extremely easy to get it annulled. 
The measures which humanity suggests would be taken with this 
man; but you—you, Adriana, would be saved. Your mother 
would bestow all the affection she owes you, and you might possi- 
bly obtain the lofty position the emperor promised you; for there 
is aman who cherished the warmest and yet most respectful pas- 
sion for you: this man will forget the insult of your past refusal 
and disdain ; he will consent to tear from the book of his existence 
and your own those cruel pages on which you pitilessly wrote the 
condemnation of his legitimate and dearest hopes; for this man 
loved you—loves you yet. At sight of you, a new delirium has 
seized upon the heart you rent so cruelly; well, he will forget 
everything—abandonment, shame, scandal, even to your caresses 
for his rival—everything, to bestow 6n you a generous love rekin- 
dled in his heart by seeing you. Adriana, will you bless him? 
Countess Morosini, the emperor and your mother will pardon you, 
and I—I,” cried the marquis, half kneeling and attempting to 
seize the hands of the young wife, who was mute with indignation, 
—“T adore you still, and it is to my devotion you will owe your 
pardon and your social restoration.” 

At Durazzo’s last gesture, Adriana bounded from her seat like 
a wounded serpent. She launched at the man who had almost 
fallen at her feet a terrible look, one of those looks which, like a 
projectile, shot from the blazing pupil, strikes and wounds. It 
was thus that the Templar in history looked at his royal execu- 
tioner, Philippe le Bel, who, unable to support his glance, left the 
square, thunder-stricken. 

“ Begone !” cried the patrician, as soon as her lips could articu- 
late a sound, which she enforced by a gesture irresistibly imperious 
and noble. 

“Madame,” stammered the Dalmatian, “you will reflect! 
Take care! hatred is sometimes love—passion, poisoned in the 
heart.” 

Timoteo, doubtless attentive to what was passing in this cham- 
ber, had heard the explosion of his mistress’s anger, and appeared 
through the garden-gate. 

“ Show this man out!” said Adriana, to the gondolier, and dis- 
appeared through the door into the room where Otho, absorbed in 
his strange labors, had fortunately heard nothing. 

The marquis went out, furious. When he came to the garden- 
gate, he said to the old gondolier : 

“A hundred sovereigns in gold for you, if you will consent to 
aid me in my projects. I am acting in the name of the Countess 
Bastiglia, for her daughter’s happiness.” 

“Doubtless it is the pleasure of my mistress to do what she 
does. I shall obey her orders.” 

“Two hundred—three hundred louis for you—the post of por- 
ter-general at Camporeale.” 

“If your worship offered me the place of the Scorpion in the 
Zodiac, I would not accept it.” 

“ Then go to perdition !” said the marquis, as he rushed through 
the gate. 

“ Your lordship knows the road !” said the gondolier, by way of 
conclusion, as he closed the gate. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE CRYSTAL DAGGER BROKEN! 

Tue morning after this unexpected scene, the owner of the 
house, who had met Timoteo at Fiesole, presented himself, intro- 
duced by the servant and followed by an individual, half gentle- 
man, half artizan. In the commencement of the winter, Adriana 
had often complained of the terrible state of the doors and win- 
dows, which admitted all the winds, and the landlord came to see 
about repairs. The person who accompanied him visited the two 
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rooms, carefully examined doors, windows and locks, and after 
having taken a few notes, went away, promising to begin the work 
the next day. Adriana did not pay particular attention to this 
incident, and being anxious respecting the answer the Florentine 
physician was to give her next day, she let the landlord depart, 
without saying anything more than politeness required. 

The next morning, ‘Timoteo remarked that no workman came. 
The following day, there was no means of knowing whether he 
came or not, for the young wife, accompanied by her faithful ser- 
vant, passed some hours in the city. The physician had held the 
promised consultation. It resulted from the explanation Adriana 
had given of the kind of cerebral affection her husband suffered 
from, of the presumed causes of this alienation and the different 
symptoms its moral and physical relations presented, that there 
was a strong chance that a very great excitement, a profound 
shock stirring the reflective faculties congealed in his brain, might 
instantly restore him to the enjoyment of faculties struck with sus- 
pension rather than paralysis, as mutes have been known to recov- 
er speech in the midst of a fire which threatened some cherished life. 

Adriana had cited two cases in which her husband exhibited 
glimmerings of returning reason. 

“My husband,” she said, “loves me passionately ; indeed his 
love was the first cause of his alienation; and if he saw me ex- 
posed to some great danger, do you think, sir, that the shock 
would produce a salutary crisis ?” 

“Tam convinced of it, madame,” replied the physician. 

Adriana returned to Fiesole in singularly high spirits. On 
entering the house, she embraced her husband, and said : 

“Otho, do you know that on my way back from Florence, I 
came near being trampled on by a mad ox? A little more, dear- 
est, and you would never have seen your little wife again.” 

“Adriana! what do you mean?” he exclaimed, pressing her 
convulsively in his arms. 

“No; calm yourself, my beloved. Don’t you see that I was 
jesting ?” 

“Never jest so again,” said the madman, whose eyes shone with 
a strange lustre. “Such a fright might make me mad. Come, 


. rather, and see how I expect to make a single harmonious lan- 


guage of words and music. Look! what an ingenious fusion!” 
he added, showing his young wife sheets covered with his strange 
scrawls. ‘I hope this time they will not say of my work, Von ha 
senso. It is clear as the sun, against which you vainly close your 
eyes ; the light will penetrate the lids.” 

“They are right!’ thought Adriana, as she seated herself at 
her work-table, beside the fire, where a fagot saved from the day 
before was burning. “‘ What shall I do?” was her thought, the 
whole day long. 


For many days the cold had been so severe that Otho had not 
gone out. The morning after Adriana’s excursion to Florence, 
the air was somewhat tempered by a bright sun, whose rays bril- 
liantly lighted the snow upon the hills ; the invalid spoke of going 
to the Franciscan chapel to try his music on the little organ. 
Timoteo, who was about starting for his daily labor, remained to 
accompany his master, as usual. When Adriana had dressed her 
husband warmly, she allowed him to depart, charging the old 
gondolier, as she always did, not to lose sight of him a single mo- 
ment, and to return as soon as possible. They embraced each 
other; Adriana was left alone. 

She finished putting her house in order, and seated herself in 
the first room, near the curtainless window, penetrated by a slen- 
der sunbeam. She tried to work, but could not succeed. She 
felt those nervous thrills which a too rapid circulation of the blood 
often causes. It was impossible for her to remain seated a quar- 
ter of an hour. She embroidered a few points, then threw aside 
her needle, and after having taken a few turns in the room, re- 
turned to work, to throw it aside again. Her ideas were as unquiet 
as her senses, and when she succeeded in remaining quiet a mo- 
ment, she miscounted her thread, and had to undo her stitches. 
She thought over her interview with the man of science, who had 
given a hope, and how to test its reliability was now the source of 
her anxiety. The few words she had spoken to Otho in relation 
to an imaginary danger encountered on the road, had sufficiently 
proved the profound effect the thought of seeing her the victim of 
an accident had produced on the invalid’s imagination. “ You 
will make me mad !”” were Otho’s words. Did the poor sufferer, in 
his mental condition, think that reason was madness ? 

There was a ring at the garden gate. Though it was an inva- 
riable rule with Adriana never to open the door in Timoteo’s 
absence, she thought it might be the workman the landlord had 
promised to send, and so, without showing herself, she looked out 
through a window of the first story. The young wife saw it was 
the baker, to whom she owed some money. She had not a paul 
in the house. The little she had obtained from her last embroi- 
deries had been consumed in the purchase of some indispensable 
garments for her husband, to protect him against the cold when 
he went out. As it was impossible to pay her creditor, she did 
not obey his summons, but returning to her room, she made a 
thorough search to convince herself whether no article was left 
that she could sell. 

She was resolute in touching nothing that belonged personally 
to Otho, so that the inventory and the sacrifice were always hers. 
She had sold every article of dress she could spare, and had 
nothing left but her old shawl, a miserable little bonnet, and a lit- 
tle linen. The beautiful patrician wore the clumsy shoes of a 
peasant girl. She opened the lacquered box, and arranged on her 
work-table the contents so often enumerated. But she again saw 
that there was nothing which, even in this her extremest distress, 
could yield the slightest sam. ‘Those art-trifles which bear a high 
price when they go out of the merchant’s hands, are worth nothing 


when they are offered back. And for objects sanctified as keep- 
sakes, better die of hunger than sell them. 

At the moment when Adriana was replacing these precious 
family relics, the door which gave access to the garden was sud- 
denly opened, and Marquis Durazzo appeared. 

“ You here?” she cried. “And yet the door was locked !” 

“Ay,” said the marquis; “but goid can forge a key to a king’s 
chamber. Behold!” and he held up menacingly the key by which 
he gained admission. 

“ Begone !” cried the countess, fierecly. 

“I go,” said the marquis, “ but not alone. Proud beauty, you 
shall hear me. Icome to give you a last chance for liberty, for 
rank and honor. I come to repeat my vows—to breathe at your 
feet a love the most devoted, the most generous.” 

“Away!” cried Adriana,—“ away, false and base man! Know 
that were I free as air, I never would be yours; know that my 
hatred for you would be measureless, but that it is blended with a 
scorn and loathing that no tongue can speak.” 

“T warned you!” cried Durazzo, stung to madness. “I told 
you that love might be turned to the bitterest hate. I come to 
offer you your choice. I knew you were alone, and must listen to 
me. You have made your election; but hate for hate! You 
have spurned me from you; but your triumph is short. You 
shall not live to boast of it!” : 

“Not live!” screamed Adriana. “0, spare me—spare me for 
Otho’s sake!” 

“ Otho !—that word has sealed your doom. If any mercy had 
lingered in my soul, that word would have strangled it. For the 
sake of that hated rival, you should die if a thousand swords were 
drawn in your defence !” 

He seized her as he spoke, and a bright poignard flashed in his 
right hand. 

“Otho!” shrieked the unfortunate woman, in an agony of terror 
and despair,—“ Otho!” and the ery would have pierced walls of 
iron. 

The assassin dallied with her terrors, as the tiger does some- 
times with his prey. But at that moment the door burst open, 
and Otho rushed in. As Durazzo’s arm was raised to strike, the 
agonized husband, restored instantly to reason by the shock of 
this dreadful scene, caught from the table the fatal crystal dagger, 
and plunging it into Durazzo’s heart, snapped it at the hilt. The 
assassin fell heavily to the ground. The weapon, kept for centu- 
ries, had accomplished its mission in a rightful cause. 

The last looks of the dying man glanced hatred. He raised 
himself on his elbow, essayed to speak, but expired with a broken 
curse upon his lips. 

Adriana had fainted. When she revived, she found herself on 
her couch, with Otho bending over her. She gazed upon his face, 
bright with undoubted intelligence, and then burst into a flood 
of happy tears. 

The Florentine authorities took cognizance of the tragic event 
that had occurred; but the evidence of Timoteo, who had wit- 
nessed the whole occurrence, completely exonerated his master, 
who was not subjected even to a temporary arrest. 

The most important results flowed from this event, which at one 
time threatened fatal consequences. So soon as the Countess 
Bastiglia heard of it—and it was talked of, of course, all over 
Italy,—her maternal feelings entirely conquered her patrician 
pride, and she commissioned old Brunall to bring back her daugh- 
ter, with her husband and their child, offering an unconditional 
pardon and a warm reception. 

Thus was the dream of Otho’s faithful friend realized in its full- 
est extent. Timoteo became the chief gondolier of the Venetian 
palace, and the especial pet of the old countess. Moreover, the 
old patrician did not rest satisfied until she had ennobled her son- 
in-law, who soon assumed the title of Otho Ericson Morosini, 
Count of Camporeale, while Adriana was Lady of the Starry 
Cross. 

It may well be imagined that the happy couple did not forget 
the friends of their adversity. The sufferings through which they 
had passed had not been fruitless. Otho became a practical and 
useful man, and Adriana, in spite of her patrician origin, was 
oftener found in the dwellings of the poor, administering her cha- 
rities with a bounteous and gentle hand, than in the gilded saloons 
of the noble and the opulent. Dearer than ever to each other, 
happy in the promise of their son, who was the idol of his stately 
grand-mother, their lives flowed on like a tranquil river, whose 
sources have known the turmoil of the cataract. 

THE END. 


(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. ] 
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GENERAL HAVELOCK ON FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 

The following, from one who enjoyed much personal communion 
with the deceased general, will be regarded as an illustration of the 
man’s character. During his stay in England, the narrator of this 
anecdote went one evening to the house of the colonel, in compli- 
ance with an invitation. Inthe course of conversation, Mrs. Have- 
lock turned suddenly to her husband, and said, “ By the way, my 
dear, where is Harry?” referring to her son, whom she had not 
seen during the whole afternoon. The colonel started to his feet: 
“Well, poor fellow, he’s standing on London-bridge, and in this 
cold, too. I told him to wait for me there at 12 o’clock to-day, 
and in the pressure of business at ——, I quite forgot the appoint- 
ment.” They were to have met at 12 at noon, and it was now 
after 7 o’clock in the evening. Yet the father seemed to have no 
doubt Harry would not move from his post until he appeared. 
The colonel at once rose, ordered a cab, and, as he went forth to 
deliver his son from his weary watch on London-bridge, he turned 
to his visitor, saying, “‘ You see, sir, that’s the, discipline of a sol- 
dier’s family.”’ In the course of an hour, the colonel returned with 
poor Harry, who, although he appeared somewhat affected by the 
cold watch, and glad to see the fire in the comfortable parlor at 
home, seemed to have passed through the little afternoon’s expe- 
rience with good humor and the feeling that all was right. 


ANECDOTE OF ROSSINI. 


Some thirty years ago, being then at Naples, Rossini made 
contract with the manager of San Benedetto, at Venice, for 
opera seria to be ready at a certain specified time. The manag 
fulfilled his part of the arrangement, and sent on to Naples 
libretto entitled “ Odoardo e Christina.” Rossini received tl 
text, and possibly might have taken the trouble to read it and 1 
write an opera thereupon, had he not just then happened to I 
desperately in love with a certain Mademoiselle C. But as tin 
went by, and the letters from Venice came by every post, implo 
ing, urging, entreating, Rossini roused himself to his duty, at 
despatched a vast quantity of manuscripts to the uneasy manage 
A fortnight before the opening of the season, he tore hims¢ 
away from the siren of Parthenope, and followed his scores t 
Venice. The rehearsals went off very well, and the openin 
night saw the theatre crowded with the élite of Venetian society 
The manager was enraptured, and so were the audience, till tl 
attention of some enchanted connoisseurs in the pit was distracte 
from the brilliant music of the new opera, by the proceedings of 
gentleman in their neighborhood, who seemed to know the whol 
score by heart, and regularly hummed out every air before it wa 
delivered by the singers. At last they addressed him. “ Pray 
sir, how does it happen that you are so fanfliar with this music 
“‘Happen?” he replied; “why, very naturally, I am sure, for 
am a Neapolitan merchant, and we have been enjoying this oper: 
for the last three months. I can’t understand, though, why you 
should take the trouble to call it ‘Odoardo e Christina,’ when it 
real name is ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraida.’” Of course, the news of thi 
high treason against the Venetian theatre ran rapidly all over thi 
house ; but Rossini was a great favorite in Venice, and the opera 
called by whatever name, was charming in itself and new te 
Venice ; and so everybody took the affair in the best possible 
humor, excepting the unhappy manager, who dashed off in pur 
suit of the accomplished deceiver. Rossini listened to all hi 
reproaches with great sang froid, and simply answered, “ Well, 
you ought to have known that the music was old music, for the 
scores were yellow and thumbed with use, and I must say that 
for a manager, who ought to be three parts a knave, you are the 
greatest simpleton I ever knew!”—New York Albion. 
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RACHEL’S MEANNESS. 


She was full of the strangest contrasts and most illogical ac- 
tions. Passionately fond of playing at cards, she took advantage 
of every occasion to play with her family; for want of any better 
game, they would even play loto. If she lost twenty or thirty 
sous, she threw the cards on the floor, refused to play, screamed, 
and abused everybody, using the coarsest epithets! Yet a mo- 
ment afterwards, her brother Raphael would ask her for 2000f., 
and she would give them to him. One day she gave a grand din- 
ner; the Duke of Noailles, the Duke de San Teodoro, Prince 
Walderer, M. Scribe, M. Auber, M. Emile Augier, M. Ponsard, 
etc., were among the guests. She ordered her carriage, drove to 
a critic’s residence, and asked him to go to Chevet’s with her to 
choose her dessert. Chevet showed her his finest forced fruit. 
She selected what suited her. Chevet suggested that she had bet- 
ter place a pine-apple in the centre. ‘‘ What is the price ?”— 
“Seventy frances.” —“ That is too dear !—but—can’t—you—let it?” 
Chevet laughed, and agreed to let the pine-apple, to appear at the 
dessert. ‘The dinner was superb ; she spent three hundred dollars 
on it. At the dessert, the pine-apple made a splendid appearance. 
The critic, who knew the history of the pine-apple, maliciously 
said to the Duke de San Teodoro, next to whom he sat: ‘“* We 
have forgotten the pine-apple.”—“ True enough! Is it not to be 
cut? Pass it this way. We'll sec.” The duke rose, took asharp 
knife, and cut the pine-apple off the stalk. M’lle Rachel saw him 
cut it off. She gave a scream which would not have been more 
poignant had the knife been plunged into her own bosom, and gave 
the duke one of her terrible Hermione looks. ‘“ M/’lle Rachel has 
a pine-apple instead of a heart,” said M. Ponsard. She continued 
the whole of the evening in execrable humor.—NV. Y. Picayune. 


CUT-DOOR SAFETY. 


The fear of the weather has sent multitudes to the grave, who 
otherwise might have lived in health many years longer. The 
fierce north wind and the furious snow-storm kill comparatively 
few, while hot winter rooms and crisping summer suns have count- 
less heeatombs of human victims to attest their power. Except 
in localities where miasms prevail, and that only in warm weather, 
out-door life is the healthiest and happiest, from the tropics to the 
poles. The general fact speaks for itself, that persons who are 
out of doors most take cold least. In some parts of our country, 
nearly one-half of the adult deaths are from disease of the air pas- 
sages. These ailments arise from taking cold in some way or 
another; and surely the reader will take some interest in a subject 
which, by at least one chance out of four, his own life may be lost. 
All colds arise from one of two causes: Ist, by getting cool too 
quick after exercise, either as to the whole body, or any part of it ; 
2d, by being chilled and remaining so for a long time, from want 
of exercise. To avoid colds from the former, we have only to go 
to a fire the moment the exercises cease in the winter. If in sum- 
mer, repair at once-to a closed room, and there remain with the 
same clothing on, until cooled off. To avoid colds from the lat- 
ter cause, and these engender the most speedily fatal diseases, 
such as pleurisies, croup and inflammation of the lungs, called 
pneumonia, we have only to compel ourselves to walk with suffi- 
cient vigor to keep off a feeling of chilliness. Attention to a pre- 
cept contained in less than a dozen words, would add twenty years 
to the average of civilized life. Keep away chilliness by exercise ; 
cool off slowly. ‘Then you will never take cold, in door or out.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


CATAWBA WINE—ITS ORIGIN. 


This fine variety of the grape for wine-making, that from which 
the sparkling Catawba is made, was first discovered near Ashe- 
ville, Buncombe county, N. C., in the southwestern corner of the 
State, near the source of the River Catawba. It was discovered 
in 1801, when Mr. Murray found grapes in the woods in great 
abundance, growing indigenously. Hence the origin of the grape, 
and the reason for its name. General Davy, U. S. senator, resid- 
ing then at Rocky Mount, near the River Catawba, transplanted 
some of the vines to his garden, taking a few plants to Washing- 
ton. This was previous to 1816. Major Adlum was the first to 
make wine from these grapes—about 1822. In 1823, he sent some 
cuttings to Mr. Longworth, in Cincinnati, where they were first 
introduced into the West. Wine is made of several other varie- 
ties of indigenous grapes, but generally inferior to the Catawba. 
In the vicinity of Cincinnati, the celebrated sparkling Catawba is 
produced at the rate of from 300 to 850 gallons per acre. For 
wine-making, grapes should be very ripe, in order that they shall 
contain the requisite amount of saccharine, to preserve the wine 
by its conversion into alcohol by fermentation. Grapes ripe 


«enough to eat are not mature enough for wine-making.—Boston Bee. 
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[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 
COMPANIONLESS. 


BY R. M. QUESNEL. 


Methought I roamed where flowers bloomed, 
And fragrance filled the air: 

Where cooling zephyrs played around— 
But still thou wert not there. 


The birds were gay on every bough, 
The sky was bright and fair, 

The purling brook flowed softly on, 
But still thou wert not there. 


I strayed at eve beside the sea, 
The salt breeze fanned my hair: 
The sunset glow played o'er the wave, 
But still thou wert not there. 


I roamed again a dreary waste— 
A desert wild and bare ; 

But it was pleasant in my sight, 
For thou wert with me there. 


The burning soil smote sore beneath. 
No ripple met the ear ; 

But what was burning heat or thirst, 
Since thou wert with me there! 


Thy voice was sweeter than the breeze. 
Thy breath than incensed air; 

The sands I trod were roses then, 
For thou wert with me there. 


Thus as I journey on through life, 
With thee beside to cheer, 

Each wild a paradise will be, 
While thou art ever near. 


¢ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SPIRIT BRIDE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue blue sky of Florence had never shone clearer nor brighter; 
the summer air had never been sweeter, and nature had never 
seemed to repose in greater tranquillity and beauty. The breath 
of roses was in the atmosphere, and mingled with a thousand 
lesser sweets, rising upon the senses like rich perfume from the 
earth’s full censer. 

But all this wealth of beauty and odor could not heal the two 
breaking hearts that, at this sweet hour of morning, were pouring 
out the sad and wild farewell of those who are parting from the 
dearest and best beloved. There was no violent sobbing, there 
were no theatrical gestures, no loud demonstrations of grief. The 
tearless eves refused to weep, and the stillness of death was in the 
agony that looked forth from their two young faces. 

“It is all in vain, Antonio! I have wept and prayed to my 
father to spare me this marriage, even if he does separate me from 
you. I would live single for your sake, or trust to time to soften 
his heart ; but he insists on giving my hand to Francisco Ango- 
lanti, becarfse he is of a noble family. Heaven knows I have no 
ambition to share his honors. Why, O why did he ever look at a 
poor maiden like me? Why did he not marry Rosalia Ferrara, 
who has been dying for his love? You are silent, Antonio. Do 
you not feel like me? Ought not he to marry in his own rank ?” 

“If I am silent, Genevra, it is not from lack of feeling. I have 
been thinking, for the last half hour, of a little home among the 
Appenines, a simple cottage where we might be happy. The 
goatherds marry the mountain maidens, and live a joyous, cheer- 
ful life. Is not love more to us than riches? What care we for 
the gay world, if we have but each other? Love would sweeten 
the labor, and smooth our pathway as well there as in the halls 
of wealth.” 

“Hope it not, Antonio. I will never desert my father. My 
mother’s deathbed rises before me, and I remember the solemn 
promise which I gave her when the shadows of death had settled 
upon her face. If it kills me—as I almost think this sad parting 
will—I will be true to my promise.” 

“Then why prolong these agonizing moments? Genevra, we 
part forever! When I hear from you again, it will, doubtless, be 
as the wife of Angolanti. If sickness or sorrow come to you, 
think of Antonio Rondinelli. He will be near you then; but 
otherwise, we shall not meet.” 

He stooped his lips to her hot cheek, and then the bitter tears 
rained fast from their eyes. Woman weeps—it is her privilege of 
pain and pleasure, also; but when man sheds tears, it is like drain- 
ing water from the rock. Genevra could not bear to see him 
weep, while her own heart was made calmer by the kindly flow. 
They parted then and there. 


It was a gay wedding, when Genevra Arneri was married to the 
patrician, Angolanti. Her father, duly appreciating the rank of 
his new son-in-law, spared no expense to make the occasion of 
more pomp and splendor than many noble families would have 
observed at the marriage of one of their children. He was a 
pompous, fussy man, and he walked nervously round the apart- 
ments, afraid that everything was not quite right, and wondering 
if Signor Angolanti felt the same pleasure in uniting his son to 
Genevra that he did in bestowing her upon him. He could not 
conceal from the numerous company which he had invited how 
delighted he felt at seeing his daughter in the fair way to aristo- 
cracy. Poor man! it oozed from every pore the satisfaction and 
pleasure it gave him to receive such distinguished guests, and to 
know he was envied by all the fathers in his own rank of life. 

The door opened, and Genevra appeared, supported on each 
side by her bridesmaids. Her face was deathly pale, save where, 


a hectic flush had risen to the very top of her cheek. Her father’s 
pride had decked her in rich satin and jewels, but her mournful 
eyes saw them not. Passively she had submitted to have her 
maidens deck her for the bridal. Admiringly they had bound up 
her shining hair, and placed the costly veil and the wreath of 
orange blossoms upon her head, twined the pearls around her 
graceful neck and arms, and led her, an unwilling victim, to be 
wedded to a patrician bridegroom. The rite was performed in the 
church, and then the pale lily was taken, more dead than alive, 
from the carriage, and this was her first entrance into the aristo- 
cratic mansion of the Angolanti. As she passed the threshold, 
the thought of the Appenine cottage rose to her mind, and she 
felt that it would be far more desirable than the lordly home in 
which she henceforth would dwell. 

The proud sisters of Angolanti deigned to touch her hand with 
an icy pressure, from which she instinctively recoiled; and the 
stately lady-mother did not even rise from her seat to greet her. 
She did not even care for all this. While her father saw it only 
in the light of patrician manner and etiquette, as he ignorantly 
supposed, Genevra attributed it to the right source—that of pique 
and mortification at the plebeian bride which Francisco had 
brought to their home ; and knowing this, she was still indifferent. 

As time went on, this mournful indifference to all around her 
was mistaken by the family for a superb stateliness, which they 
were amazed to discover in one of inferior birth; but it suited 
them well, and they began to respect her more. Love was not 
their forte—it was a plebeian sentiment which they could not be 
supposed for a moment to indulge. Towards Francisco, she pre- 
served a quiet esteem which his devotion to her seemed to demand. 
His attentions to her were marked by a fervent manner, which she 
could not mistake for less than love, and which she silently ac- 
cepted, but never returned. Had she been a pillar of ice, she 
could not well have diffused an air of more coldness over their life. 


At the end of four years of this freezing indifference, Genevra 
grew absolutely ill. She had been fading in health and strength 
from the time of her marriage, but her beauty was as perfect as 
ever; it was the beauty, however, of a marble statue—not the 
glowing, brilliant beavty of a living woman. 

She had been seized suddenly with an alarming swoon while at 
a brilliant fete, given by a foreign prince at his temporary residence 
in Florence. Never had she looked more beautiful, not even on 
her wedding-day. There was even a faint shade of rose-color on 
her cheek, so long unvisited by its natural bloom, and the crowd 
of ambassadors and attachés who thronged the apartments of the 
prince were dying to be introduced to the beautiful Florentine. 
Though usually unapproachable, she had shown more cordiality 
in her manner that evening, and her husband began almost to 
hope that the dark cloud was passing off from her life. Of late, 
she had been accustomed to faint frequently; and although this 
swoon was of longer continuance, he was unwilling to believe that 
any disastrous event would follow. But hour after hour passed, 
and no signs of life returned. The pulse was still, and the heart 
had ceased to beat. The physicians, of whom Francisco gathered 
every one of note around her bedside, pronounced her dead, and 
he was at last forced to believe the afflicting tale. 

Again was Genevra robed in her bridal garments, by the hands 
of her four bridesmaids. As lovely as on her bridal night, and 
not more pale, they gathered up again her still shining hair, and 
decked it with the wreath of orange blossoms ; for was she not still 
a bride—the bride of death ? 

Everything which pride or affection could suggest to the be- 
reaved husband, was done to make the funeral ceremony impos- 
ing; and even his mother and sisters did not refuse to mourn for 
her whose quiet and subdued life had never clashed with their 
family pride, and who had never, as they once feared, brought her 
low-born relatives to disgrace their lordly halls. The poor, who 
loved her, followed the funeral train at a distance, weeping for 
their benefactress ; and, concealed bya pillar in the church, heavi- 
ly draped with black, stood Antonio Rondinelli, determined to 
look once more upon the face of his early and unforgotten love. 
He had come out from his almost hermit solitude, to drop a tear 
upon that pale cheek, on which, four years ago, he deemed that 
he had shed his last. When the crowd turned away, and the sex- 
ton was left alone with the body, Antonio went up to the aisle 
where she lay, and looked upon the image, lovely even in death. 

As he gazed, a fierce joy seemed to seize at once upon his soul. 
She was no longer Angolanti’s! In the world to which she had 
gone, would not her spirit be united to her early love? Was she 
not, even now, his own? While the man turned towards the 
chancel to gather up his hat and gloves, before he should bear the 
body to the vault, Antonio pressed his lips fervently to hers, and 
in that kiss he felt that the dead and the living were bound 
together. It was the true marriage kiss which had only been 
delayed until now by an irrevocable destiny, but which was as 
binding as if it had been given before. With a solemn peace, 
such as he had not known for years, he saw the remains of the 
beloved committed to the tomb, and went home to his solitary 
house, a happier man than he had left it. The spirit of Genevra 
seemed hovering around him. He retired to his sleeping-room, 
but it was still there. In a transport of mingled joy and triumph- 
ant love, he called her by her name, and bestowed upon her every 
fond epithet which, in days gone by, had been so sweet to her. 

He sat down by the low window, and the moon came stealing 
through the branches of the thick vine, which mantled the whole 
front of the picturesque Italian cottage which he had once built 
for Genevra, and ghich he had never left for a single night. 
Across the garden which surrounded it, he had a glimpse of Fran- 
cisco Angolanti’s stately abode, and beyond that, he could see the 
street of the Misericordia, through which Genevra had been car- 
ried from the house to the church of the Duomo. 


All was still in the streets of Florence. It was long past mid- 
night, and there was no light in any of the houses in that neigh. 
borhood. The moon shone out fitfully, and then veiled itself in 
large white clouds, revealing dimly the scene which lay out-spread 
before him. Suddenly, in the direction of Angolanti’s house, he 
heard something like a soft footstep. His jealousy was roused, 
for he thought that it might be Francisco himeelf, going to weep 
at the tomb where Genevra was lying. Why had not he antici- 
pated him ¢ was his first thought. His second was joy at having 
the better presence of the beloved in his own room. The shadow 
that had comforted him had not gone to the nobler mansion, and 
and if there, in his lowly room, it could not greet Francisco 
beside the tomb. 

He sat still, and watched the garden and vineyard beyond. The 
moon veiled itself, but he heard indistinct sounds from the Ango- 
lanti mansion, and again from the houses of Alberto and Ber- 
nardo Arneri, the father and uncle of Genevra. 

Perhaps Francisco Angolanti, frantic with grief for the loss of 
Genevra, had gone distracted, and the father and uncle of his 
wife had been called up to attend him. Perhaps—he had no time 
to pursue his conjectures, for there, in the dim moonlight, came a 
gliding shadow, white as the fleecy clouds overhead, and, stealing 
softly along the leaf-strewn path, it advanced straight towards 
him. There was a low moan issuing from the lips of the figure, 
and Antonio was certain that it breathed his own name. He 
trembled, but not with fear, for he had been talking all night with 
the spirit of Genevra, and why should he fear this gliding shadow ? 
He put out his arms, as if to clasp it, as he had done twenty times 
that night when he had felt her presence so sensibly ; and lo ! this 
time, it uttered his name aloud, and sprang towards him. Some- 
how, it failed of reaching him, and Antonio, all at once, seemed 
as if something had eluded him—the sensation we so often ex- 
perience in dreams, when we seem so near the object of our pur- 
suit,—and he closed his eyes, as if to shut out some illusion. 


When he opened them, the white figure was lying on the ground, 
almost beneath his window. To pass out of the low window, to 
turn the pale face upward in the moonbeams that shone out with 
a sudden brightness, to bestow passionate caresses upon the inani- 
mate form, and to carry it into the house, locking and double 
locking every egress, and then to bend all his energies towards its 
restoration, was the work of the first few moments. He bore it in 
his arms to an upper room, laid it on the bed in its shining gar- 
ments, and, taking a powerful restorative from a closet near, he 
administered a single drop, and soon after, another. His reward 
was a slight pulsation at the heart, and a quivering of the eyelids. 
He continued his exertions, and at last heard his name pronounced 
by the lips which he had kissed in the silver casket, at the church, 
the afternoon before. He trembled lest one should have tracked 
her hither, and proceeded to curtain the windows heavily, so that 
his light should not be seen. 

In a shorter time than he expected, Genevra was able to speak. 
She told him that she awoke in the tomb, and, to her horror, found 
herself bound firmly in the casket. She exerted all her strength 
to break the cords, and creeping towards the door, through a crev- 
ice of which the moon was peeping, she pushed it open, and the 
cool night air restored her to a better consciousness of what had 
happened. Taking the way which led through the street of the 
Misericordia, she had gained her husband’s house, and claimed 
admittance. He had hastily refused it, thinking her a ghost, as 
she supposed, and not daring to rise. She had heard him ina 
frightened voice bid her begone. At the houses of her father and 
uncle, she had met with the same reception, they only awaking, 
as had Francisco, to experience terror and dismay. 

From these ineffectual trials, she had turned to bethink herself 
of that remembered lover so dear to her returning consciousness, 
and who she believed would receive her as one risen from the dead. 

To one person alone did Antonio confide his secret. This was 
Father Clementi, his own confessor, and the faithful friend of both 
himself and Genevra, from their childhood. He brought restora- 
tives for the invalid, and garments from Genoa, and at length he 
yielded to the united solicitations of the lovers to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, which should make them indeed one. The rose 
again visited the cheek of Genevra, and happiness was restored 
to those who had so long been miserable. 

Subsequently, the family vault of the Angolanti was opened, 
and the silver casket was found without an occupant. The news 
was communicated to Francisco, and also the description of Ron- 
dinelli’s behaviour at the church of the Duomo on the afternoon of 
the burial. Search was made at Antonio’s house, and Genevra, 
radiant with health and beauty, appeared before the eyes of her 
former husband and the magistrates. 

“Tam not the wife of Signor Angolanti,” she said, calmly, 
when arraigned before a legal assembly at the Florentine court of 
justice. ‘“ When I rose from the dead, he refused to acknowledge 
me. No power on earth shall force me to quit the noble man who 
received me, on that fearful night, to his home and heart. I am 
either his bride or the bride of death.” 

Struck by her beauty, her resolution, and the justice of her sen- 
timents, the court unanimously declared in her favor, as she had 
been rejected by all her family, they having refused to acknow!l- 
edge her existence, even when her living voice had demanded ad- 
mittance. Ever after this strange circumstance, the street of the 
Misericordia was called the Via del Morte (the Street of the Dead). 

Rising rapidly in wealth and prosperity, growing out of the dis- 
tinction which his story brought him, Antonio Rondinelli took his 
place among the most distinguished Florentines. He would not, 
however, remove from his house, nor suffer it to be altered, still 
keeping, unobstructed, the view of the pathway by which the be- 
loved shadow came to his arms, on the night in which he talked 
with Genevra’s spirit. 
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AUSTRALIAN POLICE. 
The first picture on this 
page represents a wild but 
pleasing and fertile land- 
scape in the interior of 
Australia. On the left a 
up of immemorial trees 
Erming a natural archway 
to a glade in the primeval 
forest ; on the right a mead- 
ow, diversified with clumps 
of bushes, extending to a 
range of hills which close 
the distance in a graceful 
sweep. The two men in 
the foreground are mem- 
bers of the Australian 
mounted police, keen and 
hardy fellows, selected for 
their boldness, dexterity, 
and athletic strength. They 
have unsaddled their horses 
and turned them out to 
graze, and are now indulg- 
ing the luxury of a pipe 
and a quiet chat after hours 
of hard riding. They must 
have some moments of re- 
laxation. “Apollo does 
not always bend his bow.” 
Yet we suspect these gen- 
tlemen are most addicted 
to drawing the long bow 
when off duty. But they 
are not necessarily obliged 
to draw on their imagina- 
tions for thrilling narra- 
tives to interest their audi- 
tors. On the contrary, the 
actual experience of the 
Australian police must be 
stranger than fiction. They [4 
have to deal often with des- 
peradoes as savage and | 
reckless as the buccaneers ~———~ 


of old, and if Ainsworth is 

at a loss for romantic vil- 

lains we advise him to visit 

Australia, where he will find any number ready made to his hand. 
The escaped convicts are often heroes of adventures as wild and 
strange as any to be met with in the pages of romance, and the 
ingenuity of the officers of justice in tracking and arresting them 
almost surpasses belief. Often they are engaged in desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters, and often fall a sacrifice to their gallan- 
try and devotion to duty, a duty ill-paid and dangerous. 


WOOD-CHOPPERS SURPRISED BY A BEAR. 

The spirited sketch on this page depicts a logging incident in 
the forests of Maine. A couple of wood-choppers are surprised 
by the sudden appearance of a black bear in the midst of their 
felled trees, and the formidable appearance of the animal has in- 
spired them With a panic. They are probably green hands, and 
not aware that the black bear of our woods rarely attacks man 
unless in self-defence. However, perhaps the invasion of his 
home has, in this case, decided him to act on aggressive or retali- 
ating principles, and carry the war into Africa. We are willing 


WOOD-CHOPPERS ATTACKED BY A BEAR IN THE 


THE MAELSTROM. 

Bayard Taylor, in al 
letter from the north 
Europe, thus describes tl 
marvel of the geographi 
On approaching the islan 
we had a fair view of t 
outposts of the group—t 
solid barriers against whi 
the utmost fury of the A 
lantic dashes in vain. TI 
side of Veroe lay the lar 
island of Moskoe, betwee 
which and a large solita 
rock in the middle of tl 
strait dividing them is tl 
locality of the renown 
Maelstrom—now, alas! a 
most as mythical as tl 
kraken or great sea-snak 
of the Norwegian fiord 
It is a pity that the ge 
illusions of o1 

yish days cannot remail 
You learn that the noise « 
Niagara can be heard 12 
miles off, and that “son 
Indians, in their canoe 
have ventured down it wit 
safety.” Well, one coul 
give up the Indians with 
out much difficulty, but i 
is rather discouraging t¢ 
step out of the Falls Depo 
for the first time and hea 
no sound except “Cab 
sir?’ “Hotel, sir?” §S 
of the Maelstrom, denoted 
on my school-boy map by 
great spiral twist, which 
presented to me a tremen 
dous whirl of the ocea 


mation that “vessels can 


to admit that at close quarters, when warmed up to combat, he is 
an ugly customer, and his hug anything but fraternal. The black 
bear is very abundant in the wilder parts of Maine, and a great 
nuisance to settlers, as, although subsisting principally on berries 
and vegetable substances, small animals and insects, which he 
searches for industriously by turning over large logs of decayed 
timber, he is by no means averse to mutton, as many a decimated 
flock can testify. He does great damage to cornfields also. 
Hence an inveterate warfare is waged against him. Spring-traps 
are prepared for him of enormous strength, requiring the utmost 
exertions of a powerful man to set them. Yet such is the pro- 
digious strength of the bears that they often run thirty miles, drag- 


ing one of these traps with them, and at times taking a leap of | 


many feet clear from the ground—a fact demonstrated by their 
trails. Our New England bear is a sneaking, thievish animal, not 
at all resembling the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains in dis- 
position. An encounter with a grizzly is decidedly unpleasant 
under whatever circumstances it occurs, and often fatal. 


not approach nearer than| 
seven miles.” In Olney, 
moreover, there was a pic- 
ture of a luckless bark half 
way down the vortex. I had been warming my imagination, as 
we came up the coast, with Campbell’s sonorous lines : 
‘ Round the shores where runic Odin 
Howls his war-song to the gale— 


Round the isles where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale.” 


and as we looked over the smooth water towards Moskoe, felt a 
renewed desire to make an excursion thither on our return to the 
North. But, according to Capt. Rus, and other modern authori- 
ties which I consulted, the Maelstrom has lost all its terrors and 
attractions. Under certain conditions of wind and tide, an eddy 
is formed in the strait, it is true, which may be dangerous to small 
boats, but the place is by no means so much dreaded as the Salten 
Fiord, where the tide, rushing in, in such a manner as to form a 
bore, is frequently destructive to the fishing craft. It is the general 
opinion that some of the rocks which formerly made the Maelstrom 
so terrible have been worn away, or that some submarine convul- 
sion has taken place, that has changed the action of the waters. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 
CONFUCIUS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


[The last public act of the great Chinese philosopher was a jourvey to a 
mountain, on whose top he erected an altar, on which he placed his books 
of philosophy. Kneeling to cach quarter of the compass, he thanked 


Heaven for its care of him, and with devout ceremony consecrated his | 
Writings to the Great Unseen. } 


Beneath the arch of heaven he knelt, 
With hands his head above: 

Iie who for seventy years had spelt 
The alphabet of love. 


He looked to East, and from his lips 
A long thanksgiving fell, 

Snch as might come from one who dips 
Cool water from a well. 


He looked to West, and still he prayed 
A prayer to the Unseen— 

The “‘ Principle of Life,’’ whose aid 
His own had ever been. 


He looked to North, invoking still ° 
The care of the Unknown, 

Who every human heart could fill 
With perfect love alone. 


He looked to South, and still his hands 
He clasped in solemn prayer ; - 

His thoughts went off to fur-off lands, 
And the Unseen was there. 


And North and South, and East and West, 
He sought the heaven of love : 

But in his spirit’s dire unrest, 
He did not look above. 

Though teacher of humanity, 
He came before the noon : 


He lived his life of piety 
Five hundred years too soon. 


Along the shore he left a sign 
For those who came behind, 

That he had sought the true Divine— 
And, sceking, did not find. 


But when five hundred years had ran 
Their changeful race below, 

Behold, the advent of the Man 
Whom kings desired to know. 


The Star arose on Judah's plains, 
To light the world, and then 


The angels sang the joyful strain, 
* Peace and good will to men.”’ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE HIGHLAND HEATHBELL. 


BY MRS, J. D. BALDWIN, 


A step more light, a heart more true, 
Ne’er from the greensward brushed the dew.— Scott. 


Two travellers, one considerably past the prime of life, the 
other in the first bloom of early manhood, had passed the night 
in the small wayside inn, in the village of Kenmore. At early 
dawn they had again resumed their journey, passing along the 
banks of the Tay, where it spreads at the base of Ben Lawyers, 
where the prospect confined by the pine-covered hills in which 
Taymouth Castle lies embedded, expands, and they stood in the 
broad grounds before it, leisurely admiring this noblest of Scot- 
tish piles—the princely home of the Campbells. Although they 
journeyed on foot, yet their dress bespoke them of the higher class 
of Highlanders. They were both uncommonly fine looking men, 
and apparently connected by some sort of relationship, judging 
by the great deference and respect paid by the younger to the 
older, a circumstance that had not escaped the notice of the inn- 
keeper where they lodged, Kenmore being, like all other seques- 
tered places, proportionably curious, in accordance with the limit- 
ed means of observation its inhabitants possessed. Yet was not 
the Reverend MacAllan Tyrie and his gay companion, Morh 
MacTavish, as they had supposed, father and son. The former 
being minister of the Highland parish of Glenorquhy, while the 
latter. was its clan’s youthful chieftain, the son of the late redoubt- 
ed MacGregor Tavish, well known as “ Morh of the bloody 
hand.” 

Like all of their clan, the chief’s family were devout Catholics, 
the Black Abbot of Inchaffray directing their belief, and acting 
at the same time as keeper of their consciences. Much, therefore, 
did it grieve the aged chieftainess that her son spent so much of 
his time at the hawthorn-hedged manse of Glenorquhy. Yet did 
our young chief trouble his head very little about theology or 
tenets while rambling about with the good man through the neigh- 
borhood, his only care, his only thought, being to win the regard 
of the minister’s only daughter, the fair Magdalene Tyrie, bring- 
ing the choicest products of the chase, the finest salmon caught in 
the Arve, to the parsonage—her smile his best guerdon. Very 
beautiful was this uncultured Highland wild flower, with her 
bright eyes and sunny curls. Yet though gay and merry, timid 
and gentle, still did as heroie a spirit animate the young breast 
of the bright Heathbell of Glenorquhy, as she was called, as ever 
flowed in the veins of its proudest chieftainess, 

The great Earl of Chatham was at this time mustering for the 
defence of the American colonics a band of hardy mountaineers 
—men who until he projected this scheme for their subjugation 
bad been the objects of fear, doubt and suspicion to each succes- 


sive ministry, The Hivhlanders, aceustomed from boyhood to 


the use of arms, were however, impatient of military restraint, 
such as that imposed by the discipline of regular troops. Not even 
their chiefs, whose rule on all other occasions was absolutely des- 
potic, could prevent their clans coming and going at their plea- 
sure. It followed, therefore, as matter of course, that the new 
levied Highland recruits could scarce be made to comprehend the 


nature of a military engagement, or understand how it could com- 


pel a man to serve longer in the army than he pleased. Deser- 
tions from the newly raised regiment stationed at Dunbarton were 
numerous, and the veteran commander, who had been trained in 
the German wars, determined upon making a few warning cxam- 


ples among a people so peculiarly sensitive of personal honor as 
the Highlanders, 


The Rev. Mr. Tyrie and the young chief were conversing on 
this subject while threading their mountain path along the base of 
Ben Lawyers, when they were joined by one of the MacTavish 
clansmen, Hamish MacPhadraick, whose wayward, wilful son 
had recently enlisted in one of the new regiments, and already 
chafing at the restraint had supplicated his father, Hamish, to en- 
deavor to buy his release or procure a substitute. 

Iiamish MacPhadraick was a Highland drover of some impor- 
tance in the clan, being a first cousin of their chief, the late re- 
doubted MacGregor Tavish ; a cautious man, who had accuma- 
lated large gains by encouraging the chief’s practices of making 
occasional descents upon lowland cattle, purchasing every raid, 
although he must have known how they were come by, yet taking 
care that the transaction was so made on his part as to be not 
only without the slightest hazard, but also accompanied in every 
instance with large profiis. 


The chieftain’s widow, so far from discouraging an intimacy 


between the young chief and his drover kinsman, proudly boast- 
ing that it would have shamed his father to have wanted anything 
he might have had for the taking, showing with a species of exulta- 
tion from which mothers of the present day would have shrunk 
with horror, the creach into which he and his associates had swept 
one hundred cows in one drove from Monteith, because the earl 
had threatened to send for a party of the lowland watch to pro- 
tect his castle, rather than submit to the chief’s insolent demand 
of protection money. 

Let it be remembered, however, that Helen MacTavish had 
ever been in weal or woe, her husband’s faithful companion, shar- 
ing his prosperity with meckness until the defeat of Prince Charles 
Edward at Culloden caused the sound of the Saxon drum to 
resound among the Highland fastnesses, where a red-coat had 


never been seen before. Then blazed forth in all its fierce bril- 


liancy the heroic devotion of the still youthful chieftainess, when 
her husband, hard beset by a band of Cumberland’s lawless sol- 
diery, fell bravely fighting in the narrow pass that skirts Ben 
Crushaw. She had heroically assisted the wounded chief, charg- 
ing his piece from time to time, so long as his ammunition lasted, 
cutting even the silver buttons from his vest, sending death by 


each, with her unerring aim, until the last was gone, when the 
cowardly assassins, who had shrunk from a woman’s might, rushed 


upon the wounded man, slaying him before her eyes. Snatching 
up the infant that depended upon her for subsistence, Helen Mac- 
Tavish had fled far beyond their pursuit ere Cumberland’s blood- 
hounds were on her track, throwing them off the scent by wading 
through a branch of the Arve; when returning to her ancient 


fastness among the mountains she had lived demanding tribute as 
the widow of MacGreger Tavish rather than requesting alms. 

Associating but little with the clan, going seldom from the wild 
recesses of her mountain home, except on the occasional pilgrim- 
ages to the monastery of Inchaffray—and that unwillingly—Helen 
MacTavish was utterly ignorant of the change that had taken 
place in the country around her; living among her dependants 
and herds, unconscious that civil law had taken the place of force, 
and wondering that the lowland farmers dared repel her demands 
for meal or money. Feeling keenly her own diminished conse- 
quence and straitened circumstances, she yet hopefully looked 
forward to the time when her son should be able to lead his clan 
to the foray, wielding the arms of his father. But the young see 
the change in events more keenly than the old. The young chief- 
tain had grown up with a light, compact frame, a ruddy cheek, 
dark, clustering curls, and eyes like an eagle’s in its brightness. 
The youth loved his mother, but mixing more in the world had 
learned to think for himself, learned to look upon the life of a ca- 
teran as disreputable, and to turn with abhorrence from the tales 
of border prowess with which she loved to enshrine his father’s 
memory, in the hope of stimulating his mind to emulate a similar 
course of adventure. And when wearied with her upbraidings, 
he would whistle to his stag-hound, Bruar, to follew, as taking 
down his gun for a stroll over the manse of Glenorquhy, he would 
promise to emulate his father’s prowess if called upon, stipulating, 
however, that it must be in some other line of warfare, more con- 
sonant to the opinions of the present day than making descents 
upon defenceless villages and driving off cattle. With these 
views of things it is not to be supposed that the young chief cared 
much to conciliate the acquaintance forced upon him of the dro- 
ver, MacPhadraick, by his wily mother. 

“Throw not his counsel so contemptuously aside, Morh, for 
Hamish is the craftiest drover in the broad Highlands. From the 
wilds of Ross to the deserts round Ben Cruachan, none so likely 
as he to indicate the glen where a young cateran might first begin 
the perilous trade of his fathers with the greatest prospect of 
success.” 

“Nor, if report says true, mother, to convey such ill-gotten 
booty into money. What cares such as he to see me rush at your 
bidding into the same path wherein my father perished ?” 

“ And did not your father die a chieftain’s death ?”’ was her 


proud rejoinder. “0, rather far would I see you too die with 


your hand on his red sword’s hilt, and hear the coronach of your 
tribe cried over you, as you lay with the claymore still tightly 
grasped in death, than live to see you depart from life in this old 
smoky, time-blackened heap. No, Morh, if I live to sce you die, 
let it not be on a straw bed, nor a bloodless death, but as a brave 


man ought to pass away—upon the hard-contested field; then [ 
could look with exultant pride on your death-struggle, and mou 


myself blind over your grave sod.” 

A tyrant even in her affections, the fiercely haughty chieftainess 
would often drive her son from before her cruel scorn, to seek for 
that peace and sympathy at the manse, unknown to him at home. 


Very dear to him were the long evenings spent with Mr. Tyrie, 
listening to his pleasing, varied converse—listening too with beat- 
ing heart and glowing check to the light mirth of the bright Heath- 
bell of Glenorquhy, whose merry laugh sounded to him more har- 
monious than the chime of silver bells; and glad was he when 
the rich drover’s son, young Hector MacPhadraick, offended at 
some light badinage, joined the recruits at Dunbarton, for the 
young chief was poor, while his cousin was a rival of means and 
pretensions not to be despised. 

Much of consternation and grief was now traced on the old 
drover’s brow as he asked the minister whether it was likely that 
the general would enforce the extreme of military punishment if 
his son deserted. 

““No man who knows him can doubt that he will keep his word 
rigorously in a case like this, where he would deem severity re- 
quired as an example.” 

“Te did wrong, I know,” replied the drover, sharply. “IIe 
entered the army as a private, while I had means enow to hae 
bought him a commission, with half a dollar a day.” 

“ Why does he wish to leave?” asked Mr. Tyrie. ‘The Earl 
of Breadalbane’s son is made the Highland leader—enrolled un- 
der his banner, Hector has nothing to fear, while almost sure of 
promotion.” 

“T canna just say why he so desires to be back. Some fools 
tap-of-the-tow made him enlist, and much I fear he will desert, 
like a graceless loon as he is !” 


The minister was silent ; he remembered that while the Bread- 
albane volunteers were being raised this same drover MacPha- 
draick acted for the earl in raising the men, making a handsome 
percentage on all thus enrolled. Talking moodily, refusing com- 
fort, the old man entered the village of Glenorquhy, when sepa- 
rating himself from the others, he hastened to communicate to the 


chieftainess that he had seen her son journeying in the minister’s 
company, going to the manse, 


That her son should be guilty of the independence of going 
upon an excursion as far as Taymouth Castle without consulting 
her, affronted the chieftainess ; but that he should go to the manse 
before paying his respects to herself, disobliged her yet more. 
“Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,’”’ Helen MacTavish was 
more than usually violent on her son’s return, persevering in her 


unreasonable resentment until displeasure settled on Morh’s knit 
brow and glowed on his young cheek, although respect for her 


forbade the words expressive of impatience at her control, and 
seeing there was to be no peace at home, he caught down his gun 
and started for the door. 

“ Ay, cloud your brow, and look fierce at your mother ; it would 
be long ere you bend such look upon aman. This comes of tak- 
ing counsel with the minister beyont, Your father only took 
counsel of his sword.” 

“O, mother, why repeat the oft-told tale? Times are changed. 
You who never go abroad cannot understand this ; but pray, for 
the peace of both, let me try to improve my very slender stock of 
knowledge by going to the manse occasionally, nor again destroy 
the books of history and travels that Mr. Tyrie lends me; but at- 
tend to your baking and brewing, your distaff and spindle, and 
trust to my future exertions to better our condition.” 

“Ha! and rose my thoughts no further than baking and brewing, 
when I bore your helpless infancy for six miles on my back, when 
tracked by Cumberland’s bloodhounds? Now go back at your 
peril! Or if in disobedience of my command you again go out 
this night, may the path you tread lead to your grave!” 

“Mother, why shower on me such maledictions? You cannot 
mean them. Or how ask me to emulate daring exploits, while 
you hold me in thraldom only becoming a child? But farewell; 
I will be back soon. We are both too angry to speak pleasantly 
just yet—and I would never speak otherwise to you. Farewell !” 
And whistling to Bruar, and pulling his blue bonnet over his 
brows, the young chief departed, while his irate mother stood like 
a foiled tigress in the doorway, her eyeballs glaring, while fierce 
denunciations were poured on his young head from the vials of 
her surcharged wrath. 

An hour had elapsed after his departure, when her kinsman, the 
crafty drover, MacPhadraick, entered the ancient, smoky pile. 

“TI have just seen the Earl of Breadalbane, and he says if I 
can find a substitute for Hector he will procure his discharge, see- 
ing that I represented his enlisting as being all of a wee bit tap- 
o-the-tow, wi that young loop-the-dyke, Maggie Tyrie.” 

“ Mag Tyrie!” screamed the chieftainess, who when speaking 
to her son adopted the lowland speech he preferred, but when 
talking to her clansmen or inferiors spoke in a broader dialect, 
and with a deeper tone. “Mag Tyrie! an’ wha made ye spear 
about that young heifer? Sure she wad na touch your 
wi’ the tangs !” : 

“ An’ what for no? asked the man of money in return. “ Wad 
the lassie be clean daft, a-the-gither to prefer Morh, without a pluck, 
or baubee, to Hector, wi’ gowd, an’ cattle, an’ lands ?” 

Proudly spoke the chieftainess, as drawing her superb form up 
to its towering height, she exclaimed : 
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«Compare a docken to a tansey! I tell ye she wad na touch 
your son wi’ the tangs!” 

With an imprecation rising to his lips that respect for the wid- 
ow of his chief forbade him to utter, MacPhadraick left the house, 


vowing vengeance—vowing that his son should wed the young 
tawpie of a loop-the-dyke, Maggie Tyrie—vowing too to enroll 
his young chief as a volunteer under Breadalbane’s banner. What 


cared he that Magdalene Tyrie could read, write and play on the 
spinnet, or that her song was sweeter than the thrush’s woodnotes 
wild, while his uncouth, uncultured son was unlettered, stupid—a 
very boor? Had he not gold and lands suflicient to counterbal- 
ance the difference ? 


“This young lassie,” cogitated he, “they tell me can sew with 
her needle as expert as the Holy Virgin herself. Now that is just 
what Hector wants, seeing that old Elspeth is purblind, and Hee- 
tor and I have had to mend our breeches and darn our hose our- 
selves for many a day gone. This sousie young heifer will just 
save us the cost and charge of a fresh housekeeper—forbye keep- 
ing Hector more at home.” And with this conclusion, arrived at 
in broad Scottish phrase, that it would be distressing to follow, 
the drover waylaid the unsuspecting Morh, took him to the re- 
eruiting quarters, plied him with Scotch whiskey, to which the 


young man was wholly unused, until he succeeded in forcing 
upon him the money that bound him to the service, enrolling him 
in a company of recruits bound for the colonies. This achieved, 
he first obtained his son’s release, applying to the commandant at 
Dunbarton. This, however, was not so readily granted as he had 


anticipated, owing to the Highland leader being then absent. 
When by a mysterious Providence that shapes out human ends, 


let them be rough-hewn as they may, on the very day that Mac- 
Phadraick brought to the bereaved chieftainess the few pieces, 
amounting to about five dollars, for which he had sold her son, 
his own had fled ignominiously in the night and darkness—a 
deserter ! 

Meantime the youthful chief of the clan MacTavish presenting 


himself before his well-known leader—the two had roamed to- 


gether as brothers true on their boyish hunting exercises through 
the deserts of Y Mac Y Morh—together swam the Arve, or tracked 
the mountain deer over Ben Cruachan, the wild heath many a 
night their bed—what feared the youthful chief in approaching 
his Highland leader then? But a soul like Morh MacTavish 
knows no fear. No crouching sign of subjugation was his, as 
gracefully bending his plumed head with true military precision, he 


stood before him to crave permission to say farewell to his mother 


ere departing for the colonies, Glancing at the proud form round 
which the belted plaid hung in graceful folds, and the plume in 
his bonnet denoting his rank and gentle birth, the claymore swing- 
ing by his side, with the other costly mounted appendages of dirk, 
and pistols, the chief of Breadalbane graciously and immediately 
granted the request. Much did his unreasonable mother urge that 
he should follow the example of Hector MacTavish, saying : 


“Tho lowland churls dare not touch a descendant of MacAllan 


Morh, one who wearing the cloud-berry in his bonnet shows his 
kindred with the great Seaforth’s chief.” 

“‘ Mother, those who wear the breacan no longer hold high 
places. The lights of Scotland were quenched when Lochiel, and 
Lewis, and Glengarry—when Perth, and Elcho, and Murray were 
driven into exile. You live too secluded here to know that bonnet 
and broadsword, strength and power, the sporom, clanship, free- 
dom, all were lost on Drunemoosie-muir. Grieve not for me, 
mother ; I go where strong arms and stout hearts are wanted. I 
go as a private gentleman—I will return an officer of rank, so 


God prosper the right hand of MacTavish’s chief!” And press- 
ing her in a long embrace to his young manly breast, Morh Mac- 


- Tavish hastened to bid a long farewell to one worshipped from 


boyhood, sweet Magdalene Tyrie, the Heathbell of Glenorquhy. 


Yet first, as in strict duty bound, went the Highland soldier to 
crave a blessing from the Black Monk of Inchaftray. 

“You cannot return to Dunbarton to-morrow, my son,” said 
the father. “ MacPhadraick has got his wife’s clansmen mustered 
on both sides along the Tay. ‘These Elcho-men will gather as 
strong to protect young Hector as ever flocked the Douglas at the 
summons of the fiery cross. Look out yonder. These are An- 
nandale archers. I know them by the way they hold their weapons. 
Beware of them, Morh.” 

“ And why should I beware of them, father?” 

“ My son, those Annandale men are there to dog your steps. 
See yon archer; mark how he bears his spear (the Elcho clan 
never slope their points backward) ; he and that other, muffied in 
his plaid, will follow you like your shadow, once you quit the 
sanctuary of Inchaffray.” 


“Then will I never mend my pace for the best man of the 


Elcho’s clan that ever set foot in Glenorquhy.” 

“ But he is armed, my son,” expostulated the abbot. 

“ And so am I, and have hands and legs as well,” answered 
Morh, indignant at the insinuation. e 

“ Now art thou as wide of the mark. I only urged caution. I 
did not think fear had a place with one whose hasty temper hath 
no middle course. But hark! the muffled man speaks to the 
other. ‘Body o’me, I should surely know that voice!” 

“And so do I. It is my kinsman, Hamish MacPhadraick.” 

“Then of him especially beware, my son. And now fare thee 
well. I will pray Saint Inchaffray to have thee in his holy keep- 
ing.” 

“Your caution, father, touches me too nearly to be neglected. 
Thy blessing. Now God and Saint Inchaffray be my speed !” 

So saying, he quitted the door of the sanctuary, changing the 
loitering step with which he had quitted his mother for one with 
which few people could have kept up, as he strode on toward the 
manse of Glenorquhy. As he approached its hawthorn-trellised 


porch, two men started forward from different sides of the house, 

as if by concert, to intercept his approach; the imperfect light 

only permitting him to see that they wore the Highland mantle. 
“Cleave down the young cateran!”’ shouted the deep, stern 


voice of Hamish MacPhadraick, 


Conjecturing at once that some evil was on foot menacing 


lenorquhy’s Ieathbell, Morh MacTavish determined at once to 
make his way through whatever odds, to defend or die at her feet. 
Casting his cloak over his left arm as a buckler, he advanced upon 
them, parrying the thrust made at him by one, dashing his power- 


ful arm in the man’s face and tripping him to the ground, while 


shouting to the drover, “ Villain, you are discovered, and shall 
surely die!” dealing him such a blow with his claymore as would 
have made his word good, had not MacPhadraick, raising his 
arm to defend himself, received its weight thereon, falling to the 
ground with a deep moan; Morh at the same moment springing 
forward to Magdalene’s window, beneath which a man was plac- 
ing a ladder, and had even began to ascend the rounds, when the 
youthful chief, with superhuman force, seized it, dashing it to the 
ground, and placing his foot on the fallen man who had been scal- 
ing it, held him there, while he called aloud on Mr. Tyrie to 


awake and come to the rescue; for so quict and sudden had all 
this occurred, that neither the minister nor his daughter had awak- 
ened. And well stood he in need of the succor brought by his 
shout of “ Help, help, for MacTavish and bonnie Saint Inchaf- 
fray !’’ since a tall, athletic man, wearing the tartan of his own 
clan, and its cloud-berry cognizance in his cap, sprang forward, 
striking fiercely at MacTavish with his dirk, endeavoring to ex- 
tricate his accomplice. Grappling at his throat, the intrepid chief 
held him there as a greyhound would its prey, until the upper lat- 
tice cautiously opening, the minister stood there in his shirt, wring- 
ing his hands piteously, exclaiming : 

“As ye are gentlemen, depart from my house, and the past 
shall be forgiven!” 

Not wailing, or timid, or helpless, stood his young daughter 
there, as with intrepid bearing befitting the future chieftainess, 
she spoke but once, in her haughty disdain : 

“ And will you leave our brave defender to manage these two 
men alone?”” The next moment she stood in the upper gable 
window, her father’s fowling-piece in her hand. ‘Now God for 
the right !’’ And the deep groan that followed the report told that 
her aim had been unerring. 


The hand that had clutched the dirk relapsed its grasp, and 


staggering, he would have fallen but that Morh, weak with the 


struggle, and faint from loss of blood, was forced to quit the un- 
equal strife with the sturdy assailant he had thrown to the ground, 
who springing to his feet assisted the wounded man to hurry from 
the spot ere the approach of the minister and the aged domestic 
having a lantern would discover his identity. 


The next morning it was rumored through Glenorquhy that 
Hamish MacPhadraick the drover was ill, and that a skilful leech 


had been summoned to his relief. Rumors too came to the manse, 


where Morh MacTavish lay ill, fevered and delirious, that his kins- 
man, Hector MacPhadraick the deserter had been retaken, found 
by a reconnoitering party, and was then on his way to Dunbarton. 
A comrade was trying to help him to reach the postern-gate of the 


Abbey of Inchaffray to ring the sanctuary bell, when overtaken. 

“Let me escape,” pleaded the rich drover’s son, “and I will 
fill thy purses with gold pieces !” 

“ Unless thou holdest thy coward tongue,” replied the Saxon 
soldiers, ‘‘ and come with us as a prisoner without further ado, we 
will cleave thy dastard crown, for all that ye wear the scarlet 
cloud-berry so proudly.” And off they bore him, his pride hum- 
bled, a bullet lodged in his shoulder, and a court-martial before 
him. 

Childishly elated was the haughty chieftainess when told that her 
son could not possibly be back at Dunbarton at the expiration of 
the time that had been granted by his leader. 

“Why should he seek to follow the Saxon standard to the for- 
ests of America? Will he find deer like Breadalbane’s there ?” 

Still the young soldier lay at the manse, ill, delirious, hovering 
between life and death. On the morning of the third day he 
awoke to consciousness, and a sense that his life was forfeited. 
With a deep groan he fell back on the bed, exclaiming : 

“Undone! Undone!” 

Deeply commiserating the young man, the minister redoubled 
his attentions, wondering much what deterred Magdalene so long 
from his bedside. Alas, for his knowledge of what a woman’s 
heart is made! While blaming his timidity, that refused to go to 
Dunbarton to plead the cause of the wounded MacTavish, the 
minister’s daughter determined to no longer listen to his timid 
counsels, fearful of risking his person, but to apply herself to 
Breadalbane’s chief, to obtain a reprieve at least, if not a pardon, 
for one prevented from keeping his parole through the kindly gen- 
erosity of his disposition. But how was she to reach Dunbarton 
in time? Not the fleetest stag in Breadalbane’s broad domains, 
with greyhound at his heels, might speed sa fast to save his life, 
as would be necessary to keep young Marh’s appointment, should 
she wait for the morrow. 

Without consulting her timid father, the high-souled, heroic 
girl, taking up her plaid and hood, sped with the lance-fly’s fleet- 
ness, to neither kith nor kin, but to him she felt would. aid her 
enterprise—the Black Abbot of Inchaffray. Before the morrow’s 
sun had saluted with earliest beams the dark gray turrets of the 
monastery, the two were miles beyond on their way—the san- 
dalled abbot and the intrepid Heathbell of Glenorquhy. Ush- 
ered into the presence of Captain MacAllan at the barracks with- 
in the garrison, the aged abbot spoke with eloquence amounting 
to inspiration of the young chief, whose docility of temper and 
generosity of disposition he had known from earliest boyhood, 


and in whose unhappy fate he now felt so unusually interested 
There was a gloom as of midnight on the captain’s brow as h 
answered : 


“ You cannot tell me more favorably of your young chief thar 
Tam disposed to believe, But Colin Campbell has in vain repr 


sented to the general, who is an Englishman, that in putting 
Morh MacTavish to death he would be cutting gff the bravest 
and best of his* Breadalbane volunteers. The general is inexo 
rable. It has been proved that personal animosity had subsisted 


between the young chief and a clansman, Hector MacPhadraick, 

Who had deserted. Hector has just been recaptured, wounded in 
an affray by Morh MacTavish, who had already outstayed his 
time ere entering into the broil. The general has but little sym- 
pathy for the high and enthusiastic character of these Highlanders, 
where the most exalted honor often goes hand in hand with crime, 
being less an error of the heart than the understanding.” 

“ Alas ! and must the fair young chief of Y Mac Y Morh die ?” 
asked the sorrowing priest, for dearly he loved the bright-eyed 
noble youth, and though he might arraign the bolt that would cut 
him low, yet must he mourn the fall of the young oak that gave 
such fair promise to be the pride of its native Highlands. 


Captain MacAllan informed him that MacTavish had been sent 
for, having been traced to the manse of Glenorquhy, who though 
still ill and feeble, the party sent by orders of his leader, Colin 
Campbell, had received instructions to bring him at once to the 
coirt martial that awaited him, adding: 

“Remain then, reverend father, to prepare your penitent for the 
great and sudden change that awaits him.” 


“And for which, as yourself would be prepared,” added the 
priest, solemnly, “‘ I charge you present this to the general. Say 
that the Black Abbot of Inchaffray sends it, and that the damsel, 
Magdalene Tyrie, awaits without.”’ 

Captain MacAllan took the packet ; but the general was in no 


mood to be approached just then with petitions. The packet laid 
on his table; he continued to pace his room, simply saying in re- 
ply to some observation of Colin Campbell’s : 

“T tell you the example shall be made. If it fell only on such 
a fellow as that Hector MacPhadraick, it would be of but little 


effect upon the troops in comparison with a recruit of such prom- 
ise as this young Highlander.” 


Two days later, at early dawn, the soldiers of the new High- 
land regiment appeared on the parade, the loud wail of the pi- 


broch, loud and shrill, mingling with the fife and drum that beat 


the dead march. Had the young Morh MacTavish been sen- 


tenced to death only for desertion, the stern General Crawford 
(son of the Earl of Crawford) might have relented, but that he 
had attempted the life of a fellow-recruit gave a different coloring 
to the offence. Nor was it until the soldiers were on their march 
to the external barrier gate that he so far relented as to open the 


sealed package, thinking it some petition from the “ broken clan,” 


for thus were clans called that had no chief to lead them to battle. 


But no sooner had he opened the envelope than a cold sweat start- 
ed to his brow. He started, rang the bell violently, shouting like 
frantic to an officer who appeared : 

“Mount, Farrel, for the love of God; mount, and stay Mac- 
Tavish’s execution! Stay not, but gallop for very life, and you 
leave Dunbarton a colonel !” 


What has wrought the change? What spell had enwove its 
thrall round Lord Crawford—the stern general, the morose man— 
that he now trembled like an aspen? A woman’s miniature lay 
before him—a face of angelic sweetness looked from the transcript 
ivory, pleading for that young soldier’s life, a face he had not 
seen for eighteen long years. Tearing open the letter written by 
the Black Abbot of Inchaffray, the haughty peer read there what 
he would now have gladly given his broad earldom to recall—the 
death of Magdalene Tyrie, to whom in early youth he had plight- 
ed his troth in the Abbey of Inchaffray, and at his father’s com- 
mand abandoned. She had died of a broken heart, leaving her 
infant to her brother’s care, whose wife dying shortly after his re- 
moval to Glenorquhy, the good man had reared the noble’s daugh- 
ter as his own, nor had she ever known of other parentage. 

It had been found difficult to draw from the ranks the party 
necessary for the execution of the service ; nor did General Craw- 
ford longer marvel at this, as he read the Black Abbot’s letter, 
showing that the young chief suffered death for having saved his 
daughter, Lady Magdalene Crawford, from being the spoil of the 
drover’s son, Hector the deserter. Walking bareheaded, disarmed, 
his hands bound, came the youthful victim of military law, at- 
tended by the Black Abbot of Inchaffray ; by his side walked the 
deserter, Hector MacPhadraick, the coffins of the unfortunate men 
being borne before them. Kneeling upon their coffins, the few 
officers had withdrawn, the young chief whispered, huskily : 

“ Break it gently to my mother and poor Magdalene.” 

Suddenly as though dropped from the sky at his feet, clearing 
her wild way, sped the young Heathbell of Glenorquhy, followed 
by an officer swiftly galloping, shouting: 

“ A reprieve for the chief, MacTavish !” 

“ A reprieve !” shouted the Black Abbot, catching up the faint- 
ing girl in one arm while the other clasped the wondering Morh 
to his breast, whispering, “ Saved! Morh, saved !” , 

The fatal word was given, and Dunbarton’s rock reverberated 
to the sound of the discharge as the deserter fell—it may be sup- 
posed unconscious that the momentary agony was death. 

A year from that time, in the old monastery of Inchaffray, where 
he had wedded her mother, the Earl of Crawford bestowed his 
daughter, Lady Magdalene Tyrie, the heiress of his vast estates, 
upon Colonel Morh MacTavish, the chief of the now powerful 
clan of Morh. A proud man that day was the Black Abbot as he 
blessed the youthful chieftainess, whom none remembered save to 
love as their minister’s daughter, the Heathbell of Glenorquhy. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


VIEWS IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 

In former numbers of the Pictorial we have presented many 
views taken expressly for our paper, by Mr. Waud, and represent- 
ing prominent objects of interest in the flourishing city of Port- 
land. We continue the series on this and the next page, since, 
apart from the beauty of the architecture delineated, and the inter- 
est of the objects themselves, they will serve to fix localities in the 
minds of our readers, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of whom will 
visit Portland next summer on the arrival of the Leviathan from 
Europe—an event which, it is calculated, will attract 300,000 
strangers to the city to behold the maritime wonder of the world. 
The scenes sketched in our present number will be visited by all 
who can find time to do so during their sojourn. The first build- 
ing represented, St. Stephen’s, formerly St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, is a fine specimen of architecture, and one of the promi- 
nent ornaments of the city. The Reform School is an edifice well 
adapted to the purposes of the excellent institution for which it 
was erected, and is also a bold, symmetrical and striking structure. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, Chestnut Street, is another ele- 
gant and attractive building, reflecting great credit on Mr. Charles 
A. Alexander, the architect. The State Street Church is also a 
fine edifice. The Marine Hospital, built on the site of the old 
Verandah Hotel, at Martin’s Point, without making any preten- 
sion in an architectural sense, is extensive and commodious, strict 
reference being had in its structure to the wants and comforts of 
the patients. ie occupies a charming and airy situation. As in 
the text appended to our former illustrations we gave pretty full 
notices of the business, progress and prospects of the city at the 

resent time, we shall now confine ourselves to such historical 
items as may prove of interest to the general reader, taking our 
data from Willis’s Summary of the History of Portland, contained 
in his valuable edition of Smith & Deane’s journals. Ancient 
Falmouth originally embraced Cape Elizabeth, 
Portland, Falmouth and Westbrook, together 
with a number of large islands in Casco Bay. 
Richmond’s Island, near the mouth of Spurwink 
River, was first occupied by Europeans in 1628. 
The situation of this spot on the highway of the 
coasting business, having the sea, with its ample 
stores of fish, on one side, and the forest with 
its timber, free from savage tenants on the other, 
gave it great advantages, and its growth was 
rapid. It became a great resort for fishermen, 
considerable foreign commerce was carried on, 
and an Episcopal church was established there. 
Before 1648, cargoes for Europe were laden here. 
In 1638, a ship of three hundred tons was sent 
to the island with a cargo of wine, and in the 
same: year, Mr. Trelawny, of Plymouth, Eng- 
land, the proprietor, employed sixty men at the 
island in fishing. In 1639, John Winter, his 
agent, sent home a cargo of 6000 pipe-staves in 
the bark Richmond. But its prosperity was of 
brief duration. After the death of Winter, about 
1648, its trade declined, its population dwindled, 
and the first Indian war nearly completed its 
ruin, That part of the town now called Port- 
land owes its settlement to a contest in regard to 
the title to land at the mouth of SpurwinkRiver, 
between Winter, ‘T'relawny’s agent, on the one 
part, and George Cleeves and Richard Tucker, 
on the other. Winter succeeded, in the provin- 
cial court, in sustaining the title of Trelawny, 
nd the ejected parties sought refuge, in 1632, 
upon the Neck, now Portiand. ‘his Neck, 
Cleeves deciared “ was first known by the name 
of Machigonne, being a neck of land which was 
in no man’s possession or Occupation ; and there- 
fore he seized upon it as his own inheritance, by 
virtue of a royul proclamation of our late sove- 

ign lord, King James of blessed memory, by 
which he freely gave unto every subject of his 
which should transport himself over into this 
country, upen his own charge, for himself, and 
for every nm that he should so transport, 150 
acres of land.”” He further declared that he con- 
tinued his occupation from year to under 
this possession, withoyt interruption or demand 


of any ; at the end of which time, being “‘ de- 
sirous to enlarge his limits in a lawful way, 
addressed himself to Sir Ferdinando Gor- 
ges, the proprietor of this province, and ob- 
tained for a sum of money, and under con- 
siderations, a warrantable lease of enlarge- 
ment, bounded, as by relation thereunto 
had, doth and may appear.” This state- 
ment is made in an action which Winter 
brought against Cleeves, in 1640, to recover, 
possession of this tract, too, claiming the 
whole under a grant to Trelawny; in this 
he failed, and Cleeves was left in full pos- 
session. This is the origin of Portland, 
which was first called Cleeves’s Neck, then 
Munjoy’s Neck, and sometimes Casco, or 
Old Casco, from its position on Casco River 
and Bay. Several families soon settled 
there. The name of Falmouth was given to 
the town by the commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, in July, 1658, when that province ex- 
tended her jurisdiction over the western 
artof Maine. They say :—‘‘ Those places 
ormerly called Spurwink and Casco Bay, 
from the east sidé of Spurwink River, to 
the Clapboard Islands, in Casco Bay, shall 
run back eight miles into the country, and 
henceforth shall be called by the name of 
Falmouth.” This conventional name did 
not supersede the familiar Indian names, 
by which particular spots are designated, 
such as Spurwink, Capisic, 
Saccarappa and Casco. The name by 
which that part of the territory now called 
Portland was first known, after the re-set- 
tlement, until its separate incorporation, 
was the “Neck,” which it received at an 
early day from its peculiar shape, being a 
projection, or tongue of land, with a high 
promontory, Munjoy’s Hill, at its extremity, 
stretching into the bay from the mainland, 
and nearly surrounded by water; its length 
being about three miles, and its average 
width about three quarters of a mile. Pre- 
vious to the first Indian war, in 1675, the 
settlements increased with considerable ra- 
pidity. At the commencement of the war, 
there were over fifty families in the whole 
town, five or six of whom were upon the Neck. In 1675, the town 
was flourishing ; in the fisheries, in lumber and agriculture, its re- 
sources were ample, and they were rapidly improving. The sites 
most favorable to these pursuits were occupied, and there was 
every token given of a rising and populous settlement ; but in the 
midst of these bright prospects, the Indian war let loose upon the 
eaceful inhabitants the untamed ferocity of the children of the 
‘orest, who overran and destroyed every vestige of improvement, 
sacrificing the lives of all who stood in their way, and prostrating, 
by the firebrand and tomahawk, the whole settlement in indis- 
criminate ruin. In the sack thirty-five persons were killed and 
taken captive. The place remained desolate during the remainder 
of the war. On the conclusion of peace by a treaty made at 
Casco, April 12, 1678, the inhabitants began to return to their 
ruined sites. In the following year new settlers swelled the popu- 
lation. In the meantime, Massachusetts had secured her title, not 
only to the jurisdiction, but the soil, by a purchase of the territory 
from the heir of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, lying between the Piscat- 
aqua and the mouth of the Kennebec. ‘Lhe deed bears date 
March 15, 1678; they established a government over it, at the 
head of which Thomas Danforth, of Boston, was appointed. Fort 
Loyal was erected in 1680, at the foot of India Street ; and in Sep- 
tember of that year, Gov. Danforth held a court in it for the pur- 
pose of regulating a new settlement, and arranging the inhabitants 
in a compact manner, with a view to protection from future at- 
tacks of the Indians. Edward Tyng commanded Fort Loyal in 
1680 and 1681. He was subsequently appointed governor of 
Annapolis, and on his passage thither was captured by the French, 
and carried to France, where he died. His son Edward became 
distinguished in the naval service, was appointed commodore of 
the squadron from Massachusetts in the attack on Louisburg, in 
1745, and in the Provincial brig of 24 guns, captured the French 


ship Vigilant of 64 guns. He died in Boston, Sept. 8, 1755. In 
ten years, between the two wars, the population had grown to be 
about 700. Of this number, about twenty-five families lived on 
the Neck, forty at Purpcodoc, Spurwink and Stroudwater ; the 
remainder at Back Cove, Capisic and Presumpscot. These were 
zealously 4 their various occupations, subduing the forest, 
bringing the lands under cultivation, and scouring the bay in pur- 
suit of fish, when they were suddenly aroused by distant rumors 
of Indian aggressions. In August, 1688, the enemy began to 
make depredations upon the cattle in the eastern plantations, and 
threatened the lives of the planters. Stimulated by the French, 
they became bolder, entering the houses of the English in a men- 
acing manner, and giving intimation that, assisted by the French, 
they should commence war on the English. In September, 1688, 
Capt. Tyng endeavored to conciliate the Indians in the neighbor- 
hood; but his efforts were rendered ineffectual, partly by a hasty 
step taken in Saco, in the arrest of from sixteen to twenty of the 
leading Indians, who were sent under guard to Falmouth. Meas- 
ures, too, taken by Gov. Andros, in strengthening the forts, and 
sending recruits of troops to the coast, precipitated the enemy in 
their movements; and the first blood was spilled in this war at 
North Yarmouth, in September, by an attack of a party of seventy 
or eighty Indians on the English under Captain Gendall, while he 
was attempting to construct stockades there. The government 
used vigorous measures; garrisons were established at diflerent 
points on the coast of Maine, into which about six hundred men 
were distributed, sixty being stationed at Fort Loyal. These 
were, however, afterwards withdrawn on the subversion of the 
authority of Andros, and a far less efficient system pursued. In 
the spring and summer of 1689, the fort was nearly abandoned by 
government, and was afterwards almost wholly sustained from the 
resources of individuals. In the autumn of that year, the authori- 
ties were aroused from their lethargy by the pressing calls of the 
inhabitants for protection, and sent a force to succor the eastern 
towns. Major Benjamin Church, of Plymouth colony, the cele- 
brated Indian warrior, was entrusted with the command of an ex- 
pedition to the eastward, and most fortunately arrived in Fal- 
mouth, almost simultaneously with a large body of French and 
Indians, about seven hundred strong, who had landed on Peak’s 
Island. A severe battle was fought on the 21st of gee. in 
which the savage enemy was ignominiously defeated. The people 
assed an anxious winter. In the spring hostilities were renewed 
y the French and Indians, and in May, the forces which had de- 
stroyed Schenectady, New York, uniting with the eastern Indians, 
appeared in Casco Bay. Capt. Sylvanus Davis had command of 
Fort = and gave strict orders that the inhabitants should 
keep within their garrisons, and that a constant watch should be 
maintained to prevent surprise. A neglect of this wise precaution 
precipitated the destruction of the town. Lieut. Clark and thirty 
men, in making a reconnoisance, were fired upon by the enemy, 
and Clark and thirteen more killed on the spot. The remainder 
hastily retreated to the garrison house. This was attacked, and 
bravely defended till nightfall, when the besieged abandoned the 
house and sought refuge in Fort Loyal. The next morning, Ma 
16, the enemy burned the house, and laid siege to the fort, whic 
was situated on a rocky bluff, demolished in 1848, to make room 
for the station of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. Under 
this bluff, sheltered from the guns of the fort, the enemy carried 
on their operations in security. The siege lasted five days and 
four nights, many of the English were killed and wounded, and 
at last, worn out by fatigue and vigil, they capitulated on the 20th 
of May. Capt. Davis was taken prisoner and carried to Quebec. 
Thus a second time perished the rising settlement of Falmouth. 
The town continued wholly unoccupied during the war; and al- 
though a few of the old settlers, with that yearning which haunts 
the exile unceasingly, wandered back to their desolated homes 
after the peace, yet so unsettled was the state of affairs with the 
savages, that we have no evidence that the settlement was renewed 
upon the Neck until after the peace of Utrecht in 1713. No 
church was organized until 1727, although there was occasional 
preaching. Among the early preachers of note, though not set- 
tled, was Rey. George Burroughs, who escaped the shafts of the 
Indian foe to perish by a delusion more fatal and unjustifiable 
than the ferocity of the red man. He was tried for witchcraft in 
Salem, May 8, 1692, and executed on the 19th of August follow- 
ing. ‘He was a man,” says Mr. Willis, “of great vigor of body, 
and of unexceptional) ¢ character, and perished in the prime of 
life, the object of a dv.usion,awhose wickedness is only equalled 
by its stupidity and foliy.”” In 1821, Portland contained 8581 
persons. It was separated from Falmouth in 1786, and received 
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its city charter in 1832. It will be seen from the above rapid 
sketch that Portland, in its inception, had extraordinary difficul- 
ties to contend against. Twice utterly and completely ruined, 


nothing but iron energy could have established a stronghold of 


civilization there. The city is now rapidly developing its re- 
sources, and with the elements of greatness it possesses, it will 
ere long be a place of great magnitude and wealth. No city on 
the Atlantic seaboard is more pleasantly or advantageously situ- 
ated, either for purposes of business or residence. “All the 
world” will be able to judge what it is next fall, for the advent of 
the Leviathan will make it, for a time, the grand centre of attrac- 
tion. According to present calculations, the Leviathan will be 
fitted up by the last of July, and allowing some days to elapse for 
lee-way, we may expect her at Portland the last of August, or the 
beginning of September, the pleasantest season of the year for 
travelling. We congratulate our Portland friends on enjoying 
the honor of first welcoming the gigantic visitor to the new world. 


> 


THE RESOURCES OF JAPAN. 


Foremost among the resources of Japan are its fisheries. The 
sea and its productions, we believe, contribute fully as much to 
the sustenance of the natives as do the fruits of the earth—rice, 

rhaps, excepted. One of their productions has a value which 
is not confined to the spot, but extends to us—to our enterprise 
and our trade; we mean the whale, or as they call it, kudsuri. 
There is nothing of which such extensive use is made, both for 
rich and poor. It is found all around Japan, particularly in the 
sea of Keumano, which washes the southern coast of the island of 
Niphon, the most important territory of the empire; and it also 
prevails in the islands of Tsussima and Goto, and upon the coast 
of Omuraand Noma. These whales afford oil in great abundance, 
and their flesh, which is considered very wholesome and nutritious, 
is largely consumed. No part 
of them, indeed, is thrown 
away; all is made available 
to some useful Ce or oth- 
er, excepting the large shoul- 
der bone. ‘The skin, which is 
generally black; the flesh, 
which is red and looks like 
beef ; the intestines and all the 
inward parts, besides the fat 
or blubber, which is boiled 
into oil, and the bone, which 
is converted into innumerable 
uses—all is made available to 
purposes of profit. Japan 
abounds in natural and artiti- 
cial productions of great value. 
Its mineral riches are enor- 
mous, and include metals of 
various kinds, especially gold, 
silver and copper. Sulphur 
and nitre are also found in 
large quantities ; there is no 
want of coal, and there are 
precious stones of almost ev- 
ery variety—agates, jaspers, 
sapphires, cornelians, and 
even diamonds; while pearls 
are found in great plenty 
among the shells upon the 
coast. Then the fertility of 
the soil is very great. ‘The 
mulberry-tree grows very ex- 
tensively, and affords food for 
countless myriads of  silk- 
worms. The kadsi, or paper- 
tree serves innumerable use- 
fal purposes, including the 
manufacture of cloths, stuffs 
and cordage. The cirusi, or 
varnish-tree, is another valu- 
able production of the coun- 
uy yielding large quantities 

& milky juice, which the 
natives employ to varnish, or 


Japan, as we call it, various articles. Then 
there are the bay-tree, the fig-tree, the cypress- 
tree, with very many more, all more or less 
valuable, and from which a great variety of 
useful things are made ; and last, though not 
least, there is the tea-shrub, from the leaves 
of which the common drink of the people is 
brewed, and which is capable of yielding a 
valuable article of commerce. Trees grow- 
ing nuts of various kinds are abundant; the 
maple is extensive and excellent; bamboos 
are very plentiful and of great use, as they 
are everywhere in the Indies; they cultivate 
as much hemp and cotton as they can find 
room for in their fields, and as to nce, which 
is the main food of the natives, that grows in 
Japan is considered the best in all Asia, and 
it can be produced in almost any quantity. 
Their grains are of several sorts ; besides the 
komi or rice, there are the comuggi, a kind 
of barley, the kromuwgi, their native wheat, 
and the daidson, a species of bean, all of 
which abound with superior farina. The 
manufactures of Japan have hitherto been 
confined almost exclusively to their own 
domestic wants ; but many of them are, nev- 
ertheless, valuable as articles of export. 
Our adoption here and throughout Europe of 
the term Japan, as applied to cettain kinds 
of varnished ware, indicates how well known 
has been their peculiar excellence in, if not 
their invention of, that useful art. They 
make various articles from the paper-tree re- 
sembling papier maché, which they paint and 
varnish on paper very 
highly ; and these might 
form objects of consid- 
erable trade. Their 
silks, muslins and cot- 
ton goods are most of 
them very superior, and 
some of them are calcu- 
lated to become highly 
recherche; and their 
carvings in wood, ivory, 
pearl and fishbone are 
most ingenious and ele- 
gant. These are but a 
few of the products of their handicraft; but 
they are sufficient to show, taken in connec- 
tion with their natural productions, how va- 
ried and how valuable are the resources of 
the Japanese. Respecting the military skill 
and capacity of the Japanese, the recent in- 
vestigations of the expedition under Commo- 
dore Perry do not give so favorable an ac- 
count. One of the officers says :—‘‘ We ex- 
amined their soldiers and weapons thorough- 
ly, and came to the conclusion that they were 
anything but a military people, and were 
much overrated in that respect. There were 
two companies armed with matchlocks, one 
company armed with bows and arrows, and 
two companies of lancers, one of which I 
took to be the royal guard. Their spear or 
lance handles were inlaid with pearl their en- 
tire length ; but they looked more like a party 
of women armed with broomsticks than any- 
thing else that Ican compare them to. I 
have not seen any of their fortifications, and 
doubt very much if they possess anything 
worthy of thatname.” Another writer in the 
same expedition, says :—“‘ The dense mass of 
the lower classes are servile to a disgusting = 
degree, as they may be under the hand of SR 
despotism—the peculiar despotism of Japan. ; 
The upper classes, with whom our intercourse 
has been mostly confined, possess good man- 
ners, and a breeding not unworthy of civil- 
ized life; but a nearer acquaintance shows 
them immoral and effeminate.” —Tribune. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 

We wish to say a word to you, young ladies, about your influ 
ence over young men. Did you ever think of it? Did you eve 
realize that you could have an influence at all over them? W< 
believe that a young lady, by her consistent, Christian example 
may exert an untold power. You do not know the respect, th 
almost worship, which young men, no matter how wicked they 
may be themselves, pay to a consistent Christian lady, be she 
young or old. A gentleman once said to a lady who boarded in 
the same house with him, that her life was a constant proof of th 
truth of the Christian religion. Often the simple request of ¢ 
lady will keep a young man from doing wrong. We have known 
this to be the case very frequently; and young men have been 
kept from breaking the Sabbath, from drinking, from chewing, 
just because a lady whom they respected, and for whom they ha 
an affection, requested it. A tract given, an invitation to go t 
church, a request that your friend will read the Bible daily, wil 
often be regarded, when more powerful appeals from other sources 
would fall unheeded upon the heart. Many of the gentlemen 
whom you meet in society are away from their homes—away from 
the influence of parents and sisters—and they will respond to any 
interest taken in their welfare. We all speak of a young man’s 
danger from evil associates, and the very bad influence which dis- 
sipated gentleman companions have over him. We believe it is 
all true, but we believe it is just as true that a gentleman’s charac, 
ter is formed, to a great extent, by the ladies that he associates 
with, before he becomes a complete man of the world. We think 
in other words, that a young man is pretty much what his sisters 
and lady companions choose to make him. We know a family 
where the sisters encouraged their younger brother to smoke, 
thinking it was manly, and to mingle with gay, dissipated fellows, 
because they thought it was “smart;” and he did mingle with 
them, body and soul, and abused the same sisters shamefully. 
The influence began farther back than his gentleman companions. 
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It began with his sisters, and 
was carried on through the 
forming years of his charac- 
ter. On the other hand, if 
sisters are watchful and affec- 
tionate, they may, in various 
ways—by entering into any 
little plan with interest, by 
introducing their younger 
brothers into good ladies’ so- 
ciety—lead them along until 
their character is formed, and 
then a high-toned respect for 
ladies and a manly self-re- 
spect will keep them from 
mingling with low society. 
If a young man sees that the 
religion which in youth he 
was taught to venerate, is 
lightly thought of, and per- 
a sneered at, by the young 
ladies with whom he associ- 
ates, we can hardly expect 
him to think that it is the 
thing for him. Let none say 
that they have no influence 
at all. This is not possible. 
You cannot live without hay- 
ing some sort of influence, 
any more than you can live 
without breathing. One is 
just as unavoidable as the 
other. Beware, then, what 
kind of influence it is that 
you are constantly exerting. 
A word even at the expense 
of religion, a light, trifling 
manner in the house of God, 
or any of the numerous ways 
in which you may show your 
disregard for the souls of 
others, may be the means of 
ruining many for time and 
eternity. Remember, then, 
your power.— Home Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
MAN WAS NOT MADE TO MOURN. 


BY ANDREW I. WOOD. 


I wandered at the close of day 
Beside the rolling main, 

Watching the lingering sunbeams play 
O’er ocean’s watery plain ; 

And from its far extended bounds 
Unto my ear was borne 

The sweetest of all earthly sounds, 
Man was not made to mourn. 


I still strayed on—the soft winds blew 
And stirred the forest’s leaves, 

Singing like angels as they flew 
Beyond the foaming seas ; 

And they, too, had a voice that cried, 
As from me they were borne, 

That man, in all his strength and pride, 
Was never made to mourn. 


The setting sun his swift flight stayed 
To gaze once more o'er earth, 

And bright his lingering glances played 
O’er scenes of joyous mirth. 

Yet ere behind the hill he passed, 
And hid his shining form, 

He cried, in tones that ever last, 
Man was not made to mourn. 


And then the meek-eyed moon came forth : 
Swect mistress of the night— 

Shedding her melting beams o'er earth 
With a transparent light. 

And soon the twinkling stars displayed 
Their bright forms one by one, 

And by their cheering radiance said, 
Man was not made to mourn. 


No!—man was never made to mourn! 
All earth, and sea, and air 
Proclaim it o'er the raging storm 
Of life, and teach it there. 
In every clime, in every land, 
*Neath every circling zone, 
Tis written by the Almighty’s hand, 
Man ne‘er was made to mourn. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A WHALING STORY. 


BY H. HEWS.* 


Tue luxurious little island of Johanna, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, was some years ago the principal recruiting station for whal- 
ing vessels engaged in the Indian Ocean. Somewhere about the 
year 1844, I was at this beautiful place in the whaling barque Lucy 
Blaney, of New Bedford, a slow, old tub of a craft, ugly, officered 
and manned by as hardy a crew of Yankee boys as ever chased a 
whale. There happened to be six or seven other whalers lying 
there at the same time, all, with one exception, small American 
barques ; and this exception was a large English whaleship, the 
Wessex, of London. 

For the nine or ten days we lay there, an endless round of visit- 
ing was kept up between the Yankee crews, including officers ; but 
no amount of hearty invitation could persuade the John Bulls to 
take a cordial part in it. Some of the inferior officers of the Wes- 
sex did condescend to dine once on board our craft, but showed 
themselves so disagreeably occupied with the sense of their su- 
periority in being Britons, and belonging to a full-rigged ship 
carrying six boats, instead of a barque carrying three, and withal 
took such pains to display their high contempt for everything of 
Yankee make or origin, that our officers were but little anxious to 
extend the acquaintance. But although the Wessexers were so 
cautious of compromising their British dignity by visiting the vul- 
gar Americans, the two parties unavoidably met, more or less, every 
day, either on shore or in passing between the vessel and the 
shore, and on all such occasions the Englishmen bore themselves 
towards us in so haughty and uncivil a style, as to speedily destroy 
all the good feeling with which we first met. 

The ship Wessex and her contents soon became the current 
theme of all manner of funny sayings and jests, with us. A good 
joke, verbal or practical, against them, was a sure means of popu- 
larity. Several samples of their own crabbed exclusiveness were 
played off on the captain and officers of the Wessex, by those of 
the Yankee vessels, much to the apparent dissatisfaction of the 
Britons. In a word, the whole American fleet, fore and aft, were 
most emphatically “down on” the Wessexers, and the national 
superciliousness and surliness of the latter part grewinto unusual 
size and prominence, from being laughed at by the Jonathans. 

On one occasion this spirit came near resulting in a fray between 
a boat’s crew of each party, that could scarcely have ended with- 
out bloodshed. One of the American captains went one morning 
for provisions, and, among other things, purchased half a dozen 
nice young goats, of a darkey dealer in such stock, with whom he 
agreed that the purchase should be put into one of the native 
canoes, ready for the captain to tow off to his vessel, at a certain 
time mentioned, on his return from the little village, situated a 
quarter of a mile from the beach, where he was going to make 
other purchases. But on the captain’s return, he found that the 
skipper of the Wessex had come ashore with a boat’s crew during 
his absence, and, finding the goats taken down to the beach ready 
for shipment, had offered the dark-colored Johanna butcher a larger 
price than the Yankee had promised him; and that said butcher, 
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ignorant or regardless of the system followed in such cases among 
white folks, had re-sold his stock to the English captain, who was 
bending a line on to the canoe to tow off his purchase, just as the 
Yankee captain arrived at the beach. 

The American explained to the English captain that he had 
bought the goats, and considered them as belonging to him. John 
Bull replied in a very English style of crabbedness, that he “had 
bought them and paid for them, and intended to keep them.” And 
he immediately gave orders to pull away for his ship with his prize 
in tow. But the Yankee captain, determined not to be outdone by 
an Englishman, hurried his crew into the boat and gave chase, and 
in less time than is required to write it, had overhauled the Eng- 
lish, and by a sudden and unexpected sheer, run in between them 
and the canoe, cut their tow-line and bent on the prize himself. 
The English skipper immediately yawed his boat round, with the 
evident determination of fighting for the coveted prize. But the 
Yankee captain, seeing his intention, seized a harpoon, and jump- 
ing on to the stern sheets of his boat, with the deadly instrument 
poised as if ready for a plunge, very significantly announced that 
“he’d like to see the Englishman that would lay a hand on his 
property !”—looking, as he spoke, so very like actually sticking 
the captain of a large six-boat English whaleship, that the Briton, 
bold as he was, concluded to steer for his ship, without the goods 
he had “bought and paid for, and intended to keep,” doubtless 
loving the Yankees very little better than before, as he did so. 


We lay at Johanna about twelve days, if I remember rightly, 
and, at the end of that time, hove up the mud-hook and put to 
sea, Standing northward for a cruise on the well known whaling 
ground, styled among whalemen the “Arab Kitchen.” When two 
or three days out from Johanna, as one of our boatsteerers was 
going aloft at sunrise to stand his “‘ masthead,’’ he reported a sail 
two or three miles astern, standing on the same course as our- 
selves. She proved to be the exclusive Wessex, and in a couple 
of hours overhauled our lazy old box, and passed us a mile or a 
mile and a half to windward, evidently bound for the same ground 
that we were. 

It is customary for vessels coming so near each other in these 
waters, and indeed in any sparingly frequented, to show their 
colors, at least, if no further communication is held. Our skipper 
followed the custom, and run the stars and stripes up to the miz- 
zen peak; but not an inch of the most mighty British bunting 
would the aristocratic Wessex condescend to a three-boat Yankee 
barque, but obliviously steered by us, with the supreme dignity 
and sullenness becoming an Englishman. The Wessex had not 
ranged ahead more than two or three miles, when a sudden clap 
of thunder growled out from our maintop-gallant-crosstrees, where 
our old grizaly-headed second mate sat : 

“There she blo-o-ows !”” 

The sound quickened every pulse in the Lucy Blaney; for all 
knew that that cry from the mouth of “old Iron-mug,” as we had 
christened him, infallibly signified sperm whales. Capt. Thompson 
was below at the moment, but before old Iron-mug’s voice had 
died away, darted up the companion-way, hailing the masthead : 

“ Where away?” 

“On the lee bow, sir. There she blows !”’ 

“ How far off ?” 

“Three miles, sir. Blo-o-ows, blows !’ 

“What does it look like ?” 

“Sperm—cighty barrels, sir. She blo-o-ows!—eighty barrels. 
There she breaches !” 

“More than one?” 

“No, sir, only one, heading dead to windward.” 

We had a nice breeze on our starboard beam, and as we were 
standing, the whale would cross our bows. Captain Thompson 
ordered the yards braced up and her head brought nearer to the 
wind. The men sprang to the braces as though their lives de- 
pended on their haste. 

“Well, your braces, belay all; keep her good full !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; good full.” 

Again it thundered at the masthead : 

“There she blows—blo-o-ows! Making to wind’ard fast, sir. 
There she blows !” 

By this time the whale and vessel had neared to within a mile 
of each other. We could plainly see the enormous black head, as 
the monster ploughed leisurely through the waters. The sight 
fired our crew, as the blast of the trumpet does the veteran soldier. 
The most stupid was trembling with eagerness. The eye that 
watched the course of the mighty game flashed fire. The old salt 
at the wheel, so careless a minute before, became as watchful and 
earnest as if steering among breakers. The black cook forsook 
his “duff” kid and mounted the galley, with his black face and 
arms spotted with flour, swinging his greasy old red skull-cap as 
furious as though the welfare of all ‘Africa depended on its gyra- 
tions. The watch were ordered down from aloft. The boatsteer- 
ers sprang to clear away the boat tackles, and stood grasping the 
falls, eager for the word to “lower away.”” The mates stood by 
their boats, all superfluous clothing thrown aside, burning with 
eagerness to commence the exciting chase. The frenzy had seized 
the captain, too; usually so calm and deliberate, the sight of the 
whale made the gray-haired old man as agile and eager as a boy. 

The rich game had sounded half a mile to leeward, and all now 
stood watching for his next rising with intense anxiety. He might 
rise within ten rods of our vessel, and a loud word would so alarm 
him that the lightning could scarcely outspeed him; or he might 
rise a mile to windward, and within reach of our English rivals. 
A minute seemed a year. Eager eyes watched the breaking foam 
of every wave—it might be spray dashed from the rising monster’s 
huge head. We had not long to wait. The experienced eye of old 
Iron-mug detected the first thin mist of spray spouted from the 
monster’s throat. Horror! he was a mile and a half to windward ; 


as near the Englishman as to us, and going directly towards him. 
Our only chance was to lower away and after him at once. The 
captain’s orders were immediately given to that effect ; he shouted 
like Stentor; the men flew from rope to rope like madmen. 

“Hard down your helm; haul up the mainsail ; main-sheet— 
main-tack, let go; lee braces ; hard down your helm, hard down; 
weather braces! Quick, lads, quick! Belay that! Stand by the 
boats !’” Every man rushed pell mell for his boat. “Clear away 
the boats ; lower away. Hurrah, boys, hurrah, lively with you!” 

The men tumbled and scrambled into the boats as if lives and 
limbs were nothing ; boats were let down almost on the run, and 
oars shipped with the intensest eagerness and excitement, and 
with rushing, hurrying, jumping and shouting on all sides. As 
the first mate stepped on the rail to jump into the boat, the cap. 
tain, who was his uncle, generously clutched him by the arm and 
said, in a husky, eager voice that showed his anxiety : 

“ John? don’t let the Englishman take that whale.” 

Half a minute more, and the three boats went skimming over 
the water like birds. I was after oarsman in the boat of the first 
mate. He was a lion-hearted, stalwart young fellow of twenty- 
five or six ; used to the dangers of a whaleman’s life from a boy, 
full of vigor and spirit, and a soul as noble and manly as ever a 
sailor had. Memory brings vividly before me now the picture of 
him as he looked that morning, standing in the stern sheets of the 
little boat, his handsome bronzed face flushed with eagerness, hold- 
ing the steering oar in his left hand, while with his right he gave 
additional efficacy to every stroke of the after oar; encouraging, 
urging and beseeching his eager crew to renewed exertions; his 
eagle eye watching for the first sign of the coveted game when it 
should rise again, and turning jealously, from time to time, to 
observe the motions of the rival Wessex. 

The Englishman had perceived our boats before they got a hun- 
dred yards from the vessel, and knowing by the direction we took 
that the game, if we had discovered any, must be making to wind- 
ward, immediately put about, bracing sharp up on the other tack ; 
then lowered away his boats and sent them to get between us and 
the wind, which would give them a position securing them every 
advantage in the chase. 

We had pulled but a short distance before the game rose to 
breathe again, but still too far ahead of us to leave any hope of 
getting on to him at this rising. In our three boats every muscle 
was strained to its utmost. If the whale remained down longer 
than the usual time, the English boats, which were rapidly nearing 
his track, would have the best position at his next rising. The 
first mate’s boat was a little in advance of our other two, jumping 
her length at every stroke of ten muscular and willing arms, the 
mate urging us onward by every incentive he could think of. 

“Hurrah, boys, hurrah—don’t flag! He’s a splendid fellow. 
Pull steady, lads, don’t break. Hundred barrels, certain. Feath- 
er your oar handsomely, Bill ; let out the best you know, boys ; 
long and strong; don’t break. I wouldn’t have the Englishman 
take that fish for all England. Give way, my hearties, and we'll 
have him !’ 

Never was a whaleboat rowed faster than ours ; every man was 
doing his utmost; three minutes more would bring us to the 
whale. But one of the English boats that had dropped further 
down to leeward than the rest, was already nearer to him than 
ourselves ; the English harpooner was already standing up with 
his iron ready for the plunge. His hopes were vain; the mon- 
ster had been long enough at the surface, and sounded again, ig- 
norant of the near neighborhood of his deadliest enemies. We 
made not a minute’s pause, but kept steadily pulling to windward 
in the whale’s course. 

Now came the ordeal. Five English boats were ahead of us, 
pulling their best to be ready for the game at his next rising ; and 
there was almost no chance for us to get fast, unless we could 
overhaul and pass these boats with their fresh crews; and could 
we hope to do it, tired and blown as we were? The look of pain- 
ful doubt on the mate’s countenance, told us that he had asked 
himself the same question. 

“ Now, my boys, we’re in for it; we must pass these rascals, live 
or die. What say you, my lads, can you do it ?” 

There was no pause in the pulling, and little opportunity for 
talk, but the compressed lips, the determined air, the willing and 
vigorous exertions of his little crew, showed the mate we were 
willing to contest the race, even against the disheartening odds. 
The bow oarsman only answered in words. 

“ Hard looking job, sir; but we can try, at any rate. ’ 

The mate’s eyes filled with tears, and his voice choked as he 
replied : 

“You’re the lads; I’m willing to trust you. We'll beat the 
rascals yet !”” 

A few minutes sufficed to bring us alongside of the nearest 
English boat, and we soon passed it in spite of all their puffing 
and splashing. In our boat not a syllable was uttered, save an 
occasional low word of encouragement from the mate, but every 
one pulled with a will. 

The six English boats had ranged themselves so as to form 
line right in the whale’s track, each boat about a quarter of a mile 
further to windward than the one astern of it. Our only hope lay 
in passing all these before the game rose again. It was a hard 
chance, but the rapidity with which we distanced the two already 
left behind encouraged us. The third we soon came up with and 
passed, almost within reach of the oar blades. Pull, pull, pull— 
click, cli¢k, click, go the bending oars, and we overhaul and leave 
behind the fourth, still in perfect silence, every moment more and 
more sanguine and more eager. 

The fifth boat in the English line, which was their crack boat, 
had so gained on the sixth since the chase commenced, that the 
two were now nearly abreast. If we could only hold out to pass 
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these two! It was plain we gained on them, but not so rapidly as 
we had on the leeward ones. We were within a hundred rods of 
them—eighty rods—sixty—Heavens, how my arms ached !—forty 
rods—O, if we could only get past them !—twenty rods—the mate 
cheering, urging and encouraging his tired and fainting crew ; ten 
rods—we could hear their oars splashing in the water. We pulled 
hopefully on, though ready to drop down under our terrible work ; 
every weary stroke brought us an inch nearer; we should pass 
them yet. But no—our efforts were all useless; we heard the 
monster rise and spout the water from his throat, a few rods ahead 
of the Englishman, and heard the knell of our hopes in the order 
for the harpooners to stand up. The chase was over, and we had 
lost. Stop! a gleam of light passes over the mate’s face; a new 
thought strikes him. 

“Yell, boys, all yell, and balk the pirates!| Hurrah, hurrah!’ 

We understood in an instant that his plan was to alarm the 
whale before the Englishman could get fast, and joined in the 
yelling as heartily as in the pulling, sending up a shout that might 
have frightened a thousand whales. But it produced an effect not 
reckoned on. Instead of sounding, as whales usually do at the 
Jeast alarm, this one, a courageous old fellow, boldly tacked ship so 
as to face the noise and the boats, and taking one deliberate look at 
his English enemies, who threw up their oars as the savage mon- 
ster faced about, began thrashing the water with his mighty tail, 
and snapping and cracking his terrible jaws together with a noise 
like the firing of cannon, and with a force enough to crush a 
millstone. 

We heard the English officers shout out, “ Stern all, stern all, for 
your lives !” with an energy that showed them terribly frightened, 
and the order was obeyed as readily as given. Those yawning 
jaws, capacious enough to engulf a small barn, were undeniably 
too much for the courage of the Wessexers. They began to back 
out of the neighborhood with even greater eagerness than they had 
shown to get into it. But the ocean-monarch was not yet done 
with them. The performance with his jaws and the flourish of his 
flukes were but tho customary preparations for serious action. A 
few seconds were devoted to these preliminary exercises, and he 
suddenly made for the nearest English boat, with his fearful jaws 
extended to crush it. A few propelling flourishes of his powerful 
flukes, and the wide jaws were threatening the Englishmen within 
a few feet of their boat. ‘They seemed petrified with fright; not a 
man moved ; certain death was within a yard of them! 

But by some miscalculation on the whale’s part, or by the boat 
being thrown to leeward by a wave, he came short of his aim, and 
his deadly teeth came crashing and cracking together a foot or two 
from the boat, his ponderous square head striking the little craft 
in her cutwater, knocking her and her crew in a confused scatter- 
ing away to leeward; while the other English boat, terrified as 
much as the one attacked, was backing water with the greatest 
possible diligence. But no thought of backing water for a whale, 
merely because he thought proper to show fight, had ever entered 
the head of our Yankee mate. He immediately determined to take 
advantage of the fright that had seized the Englishmen, and attack 
the whale they were flying from. 

“Pull, my lads, pull steady, and he’s ours! Keep cool, my 
hearties. Stand up, Harpoon, stand up; aim sure and send it 
home; now’s your time. Well done, my boy, well aimed! Stern 
all, stern all, lively; keep cool. We’ve got him; pay out your 
line, pay out lively !” 

We had got on to the whale so as to throw our iron at the very 
instant his head struck the English boat, and the prick of the fatal 
harpoon had sobered his pugnacity at once. No sooner did it 
strike him than he darted away at railroad speed, whirling us 
through a continual cload of spray and foam, and leaving the dis- 
appointed Britons in the utmost surprise and indignation at Yan- 
kee audacity and obtrusiveness. We could look back while en- 
joying our tremendous ride, and see the five English boats picking 
up and examining the injured one in council, some of the Britons 
pointing towards us occasionally, doubtless with many expressions 
of love and good wishes. But they held only a short consultation 
before they began to pull back to the Wessex in the most exclu- 
sive and dignified style imaginable, and very shortly after the 
boats were hoisted in, the Wessex squared in her yards and stood 
away before the wind, out of her course, which we Yankees looked 
upon as a very unhandsome evidence of dislike to our company. 
However, as the wind was light and we soon killed our whale, they 
didn’t get out of sight till they had had the satisfaction of seeing 
our three boats towing the prize to the Lucy Blaney. 
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MURDER OF MARSHAL D°’ANCRE. 
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BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Att were sleeping in the Louvre. One room only, the high 
windows of which looked out upon the river, was lighted ; it was 
that of the young Louis XIII., son of Henry the Great, who by 
turns governed his kingdom and played with some talkative birds 
which his favorite, Albert de Luynes, had tamed for him to amuse 
his leisure hours, or beguile his weariness. The young king, not- 
withstanding the attention he bestowed upon the birds which were 
flying over his table, still seemed preoceupied and restless. Pres- 
ently he quickly rose, went to the partly-opened window, and in- 
clined his ear as if to catch the sound of distant footsteps. At 
length a slight clanging of arms and spurs was heard, and soon 
the rich curtain of gold brocade which separated the guard-room 
from the king’s apartment was cautiously drawn aside, and two 
men entered, whose magnificent garments were concealed by long 
black cloaks. 

“Ah, is it you, Albert?” said the young king, making a sign of 
pleasure. “I believed you had forgotten your promise.” 

“One does not thus forget the commands of your majesty,” re- 
plied Albert de Luynes, bowing before Louis. “I waited until 
Monsieur Vitry had completed all his arrangements; that, sire, 
was the only reason for my delay.” 

“Ah, well. Vitry!” exclaimed the king, suddenly turning to 
the captain of the guard ; “have you chosen the persons that you 
will need ?” 

“Yes, sire,” answered Vitry; “twelve men of tried courage, 
under the command of two intrepid gentlemen, Hallier and Pe- 
nay, will be to-morrow, at the break of day, beneath the porch of 
Saint Thomas of the Louvre. Following the advice I shall give 
them, they will enter the palace by different doors, and hold them- 
selves ready upon the draw-bridge to execute my will.” 

“‘Luynes should have explained my intentions to you, Vitry,” 
replied the king. ‘‘I wish to arrest and conduct to the Bastille 
Marshal d’Ancre ; meanwhile, if he dares to make any resistance, 
utter a cry—” 

“He must be put to death on the spot,”’ added Luynes. 

Louis made a sign of assent. 

“Sire,” replied Vitry, “I will not conceal from your majesty 
that I run the risk of losing my head in this affair. If, notwith- 
standing all my precautions and prudence, Concini should escape 
from my hands, he will make the faithful subjects of your majesty 
pay dear for not having succeeded.” 

“Am I not the master, Vitry ?”’ 

“Yes, without doubt, sire,” replied Vitry ; “but your mother the 
queen grants unlimited favors to Leonore Galigai, the worthy wife 
of Concini; the tears of this woman will touch your august moth- 
er, and the queen perhaps will demand, from your respect and 
affection for her, the death sentence of those who have rushed to 
serve you.” 

“I know that my mother is bewitched by these two miserable 
persons,” answered Louis, in a voice tremulous with anger; “ but 
I shall contrive in some manner to break the charm. However, 
Vitry, the truncheon of the marshal of France is a bait grand 
enough for one to risk anything to obtain it.” 

How, sire?” said Vitry. 

“The arrest or death of Concini is a victory for the crown, and 
he who gains this victory is worthy of attaining the highest digni- 
ty inthe army. Yes, Vitry, the marshal’s truncheon which shall 
fall from the hands of Concini, shall be yours; you can pick it 
up. Besides, I intend that the letters patent, which will confer 
upon you this title, shall be registered in parliament, and the 
action by which you have merited this recompense shall be related 
with details.” 

‘Marshal of France! Ah, sire, one braves a thousand deaths 
to attain that distinguished honor! Sire, in a few hours there will 
be one marshal the more—” 

“T depend upon it, Vitry. As for thee, Luynes, thou knowest 
what I have promised thee.” 

“Sire,” replied Luynes, “ you know that my devotion for you 
has no need of transmission.” 

“T well know it, Albert; but thou also shalt give a blow to the 
colossus which weighs upon my throne. O, my friends, if you 
but knew how odious this Concini is tome! Iam not ignorant 
that he steeped his hands in the murder of my father, and that 
Ravillac was only the obscure agent of a plot of the Concinis.” 

“I dare not affirm that your majesty cannot be mistaken,” re- 
plied Albert, with hypocritical moderation ; “meanwhile it is to 
be remarked that since the assassination of the greatest and best 
of kings, the fatal couple have seen honors and dignities rain upon 
them. Madame Galigai has become superintendent of the queen’s 
household, and Concini has seen himself nearly at the same time 
invested with the office of first gentleman of the chamber. To-day 
he is governor of Normandy, first minister, marquis of Ancre, and 
marshal of France. He is so elevated that he cannot reach a 
higher rank.” 

“He is so elevated that he must fall!” interrupted Louis, strik- 
ing his hand against the pommel of his sword; “he must be 
brought down. The insolent being—not satisfied with raising an 
army for his defence, stronger than that of the king, my father, 
when he was obliged to conquer his kingdom—he dares to defy 
me openly in my own palace. Yesterday, while playing at bil- 
liards with me, he said, ‘Sire, your majesty will not allow me to 
put on my hat,’ and, without waiting for my reply, put his hat 
upon his head. Ah, how joyfully would I have given half of the 
treasure that my father has stored up in the Bastille, to have seen 
his audacity punished on the spot !” 


“Sire,” said Albert, drawing from the pocket of his doublet al 
little note mysteriously folded ; “I forgot to deliver to your majes- 
ty a despatch that Nicolas de Verdun, first president of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, secretly forwarded to me.” 

“Ah, give it to me, give it to me, Albert. I have more need 
than ever of the support and advice of my Paris parliament.” 

He took the letter and read the following, in a loud voice : 


“ Srre,—After the information which has come to me from dif- 
ferent quarters, I believe I ought to inform you that M. Concini, 
Marshal d’Ancre, has fortified the city of Quilleboeuf, under his 
government of Normandy. The parliament has also just been 
attacked by the said Concini, requesting the purchase of the earl- 
dom of Montbeliard. The parliament, sire, will repulse as much 
as possible for the interests of the crown, the exorbitant claims of 
M. Concini; but they can finally make use of violence to oblige 
us to register these acts which will compromise the integrity of the 
throne, ‘and I believe that it is my duty to point out to you the 
danger of it. Deign, sire, to accept the unlimited devotion of 
your faithful subject and servant, Niconas DE VERDUN, 

“First President of the Parliament of Paris.” 


“Well, gentlemen, you have heard it,” said the king. “ Con- 
cini no longer gives himself the trouble to conceal his plans ; he 
walks openly to the throne. Albert, Albert!” continued Louis, 
convulsively pressing the hand of his favorite; “this hateful man 
must perish.” 

“You have just pronounced his death sentence; in a few hours 
your majesty shall be forever delivered from the miserable man 
who dares lay a rash hand upon your sceptre.” 

“ Albert,” continued the king, “to-morrow at the break of day 
let my regiment of guards, the only one upon which I can to-day 
depend, be drawn up in battle array in the court of the Louvre ; 
make a hunting party the pretext for this, so as not to awaken the 
suspicions of the queen; also secretly inform Nicolas de Verdun, 
the first president, to assemble the parliament; and finally, take 
all measures necessary for the success of the scheme. Think, 
gentlemen,” added Louis, with a dignity which was not natural to 
him, “that the independence of the throne and the glory of the 
nation is at stake !”” 

The monarch made a sign of adieu, and the two conspirators 
retired, both hoping to gain the offices of the state by the murder 
of Marshal d’Ancre. 


Concini-Concino was the son of a poor notary of Flanders. A 
gambler, spendthrift and a libertine, spurned by his family, of whom 
he was the opprobrium, young Concini, at the time of the marriage 
of Marie de Mendicis with Henri IV., enlisted among the footmen 
of this princess, whom she brought in her train into France, as 
Catherine, wife of Henri II., formerly brought all the swindlers 
and cut-throats from Italy. Concini had the shrewdness to become 
attached to Leonore Galigai, foster sister of Marie ; he married her 
and this alliance became a source of boundless favor and wealth, 
which thus far had had no equal. Marie loaded them with pres- 
ents, with donations and pensions, not only out of her own private 
purse, but even from the state farms and the public treasure. 

The pride of the Concinis could no longer be curbed. Leonore, 
whose haughty disposition and singular character increased with 
the favors bestowed upon her, made it her study to humiliate, by 
her luxury and superciliousness, the most noble ladies of the court. 
Concini ruled despotically in the Louvre ; he dictated the decisions 
of the cabinet council, of which he was the president ; affected the 
deepest scorn for the remonstrances of the parliament, and treated 
the noblest lords of the kingdom with an insolence that neither his 
knowledge nor his talents could justify. Thus the indignation 
against these detestable foreigners became general. 

The hour of vengeance at length came. On the morning of the 
24th of April, Marshal d’Ancre, with a crowd of noblemen, guards 
and footmen, proceeded towards the draw-bridge, where the con- 
spirators were scattered. Vitry, in grand uniform, as captain of 
the guards, stood underneath the portico ready for action. The 
guards were ranged in battle array in the court. The marshal, 
superbly dressed, was already in the middle of the draw-bridge 
with his royal cortege, when Vitry went directly up to him, and, 
laying his hand on his right arm, said : 

“The king has commanded me to seize your person.” 

D’Ancre quickly turned to those who followed him, and cried 
out in Italian, ‘“ Me, gentlemen !” 

These words were the signal for his death. Vitry, Hallier and 
Penay fired upon him. The marshal fell, and immediately the 
regiment of guards cleared the draw-bridge. Vitry then drew his 
sword and shouted, “ Vive le roi!’ which was repeated by the 
conspirators, the soldiers, and the people. At this moment the 
window of the royal apartment opened, and Louis XIII. appeared, 
surrounded by his noblemén. 

“Thanks, my friends, thanks!” he cried, to the conspirators. 

Thus expired the man who was, said Voltaire, first minister 
without knowing the laws of the kingdom, and marshal of France 
without ever having drawn a sword. Concini was in every respect 
unworthy the wealth a queen’s friendship had lavished on him ; he 
did not know how to adorn his greatness by brilliant qualities, or 
by even an apparent devotion to the country that adopted him. 

After the cruel justice of the king, came that of the people. To- 
wards midnight, some Swiss guards placed the corpse of the mar- 
shal in a vault of St. Germain l’Auxcrois. The next day the 
people of Paris hurried to the church, exhumed the body, and sus- 
pended it to a gibbet he himself had ordered to be erected on the 
Pont Neuf, for those who should speak ill of him, At the end of 
a few hours the vindictive populace took the body from the gallows, 
dismembered it, and sold the horrible fragments for their weight 
in gold! Let me say, not to justify but to explain these cruelties, 
that Concini was thought by the people of Paris to have been 
one of the assassins of Henry IV. 
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HINDOO TEMPLES AT MAHADIA. 


HINDOO TEMPLES AT MAHADIA, 


The first engraving on this page represents two singular Hin- 
doo tomeles at Mahadia, in the Bengal presidency, India, stand- 


ing in the centre of a very wild and romantic landscape. In | 
form they resemble, as closely as possible, a bishop’s mitre. They | 
are covered with fanciful and elaborate carvings. In front of the 

temples is a banian tree beneath which the faithful are seated. 

The ancient temples of India, those which preceded the age of | 
the Mohammedan conquerors of the country, are of two kinds, 
excavated or constructed. Of the former, or cave-temples, the | 


most astonishing are those at Ellora, about two hundred and forty 


miles east of Bombay. There is here a granite mountain, of an | 
amphitheatric form, almost completely honey-combed with exca- | 
vated temples, chambers, galleries, porticoes, etc. There are | 
twelve distinct temples in this mountain, of which one is a hun- | 
dred and eleven feet in length, while others are ninety, eighty, | 
seventy, and sixty feet in length. They are all supported (or | 
rather the reofs are supported) by ranges of columns, of which 


| the height varies from eight feet to fifty feet. One of these, the 


temple of Kailasa, or Kailaca, is entered under a sort of balcony, 


which gives admittance to an ante-chamber a hundred and forty 
feet wide by ninety in length, the roof of which is supported by 
many rows of —. Then a portico leads into an enormous 
chamber, two hundred and fifty feet long by a hundred broad, in 
the middle of which stands the chief temple in one mass of rock. 
This temple rises in a pyramidal form to the height of a hundred 
feet, and is scufptured all over the exterior surface ; the interior, 


too, has been excavated, and exhibits colossal elephants support- 
ing the huge mass—all being hewn and sculptured out of one 


single rock. There is a stage of Hindoo architecture intermedi- 
ate between the excavated cave and the constructed temples; viz., 
monolith temples, in which an entire building is carved out of a 
rocky mountain, and there left standing isolated, like the pagodas 
in our engraving. Seven large pagodas of this kind have been 
formed at Mavalipuram, near Madras. There appears to have 
been here in former times a town whose buildings were completely 


hewn out of a rocky moun. 
tain; each mass, ing 
isolated from the rest, bein 
hollowed within, and sha 
and sculptured on the outside 
Not only pagodas, but palaces 
and houses are also thu 
formed. The rock is of 
very hard coarse granite, and 
yet it has been carved witl 
minute ornaments in man 
parts. There is on the south 
eastern coast of India, nea 
Pondicherry, a temple whict 
seems to exceed in vastnes; 
every other in India. Thy 
whole temple with its attached 
buildings covers an area o 
1332 feet by 936 feet, and i, 
surrounded with a brick wal 
thirty feet high and seven fee: 
thick, round which there is an. 
other wall furnished with bas. 
tions. The four entrance; 
are under as many pyramids 
which, up to the top of the 
portal, thirty feet in height 
are formed of freestone, orna 
mented with sculptured fig 
ures. Above the portal the 
yramid is built of tiles o: 
ake. to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, with 
coat of cement upon it, coy 
ered with plates of coppe 
and ornaments of baked clay 
On passing through the chie 
portico of the western pro 
pylea we see on the left ar 
enormous hall with more thar 
one thousand pillars, 
thirty-six feet high, and coy 
ered over with slabs of stone 
In the midst of these columns 
and surrounded by them, is : 
temple called that of eternity 
On the right or south side wi 
see the chief temple, witl 
halls of several hundred pil 
lars at the east and west end 


also supporting a flat roof of stone. The ae rests on a basis 


three hundred and sixty feet long and two hundred and sixty feet 
broad, and rises to a surprising height; it is formed of blocks of 
stone forty feet long, four feet wide, and five feet thick, which 
must have been brought about two hundred miles, as there are no 
stone-quarries in the neighborhood. ‘These Eastern temples are 
certainly marvels both of massiveness and architecture. 


AMERICAN TROTTING-HORSE “ TACONEY” EXERCISING 

The trotting-horse is an American speciality, and infinite pains 
are taken in bringing him to perfection—the art of training him 
being a science. The exercising of a trotter tries the patience of 
the trainer, for though occasionally driven at speed, as in our en- 
graving, he is walked for many miles daily, that his limbs and 
muscles may be supple, without exhausting his strength. The 
fruit of all this labor and skill appears on the track, when the 
horse, in the bloom of condition, is brought up to the starting- 
point “ fit to ran for a man’s life.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘(NarurnaistT in Prospzctrv.”—Natural history may be defined to be the his- 
tory and description of the natural products of the earth, whether mine- 
rals, vegetables or animals, together with a scientific development of their 
causes and effects. The term is often limited to the history of animated 
nature, and divided into the branches of ne, ornithology, ichthyology, 
entomology, etc. To obtain a general knowledge of these branches, we 
recommend you to obtain a work in two volumes, quarto, with hundreds 
of wood cuts, entitled the ‘‘ Museum of Animated Nature.’’ You can pro- 
bably obtain it at Burnham's Antique and Modern Bookstore, nearly oppo- 
site the Old South—or they will obtain it for you. 

ARMAND, Boston.—Rev. John Harvard, an Englishman, who preached a short 
time in Charlestown, and died in 1638. He bequeathed nearly £800 to the 
school at Newton, or Cambridge, and in the following year the general 
court constituted a college. You will find a history of the college in the 
Public Library. 

Mas. C. D., Manchester, N. H.—The Emperor Charles V. was the first mon- 
arch to whom the title of ‘‘ Majesty ’’ was addressed. Some of the German 
potentates are styled ‘‘ Most Serene Transparencies.” 

©. C.—The word odlige used formerly to be universally pronounced obdleege, 
but it is not so now. Coleridge mentions a case in point with reference to 
this same word, that Kemble, the great t n, corrected the Prince of 
Wales for pronouncing this word as if it were spelled obdleege. 

Carric.—The fifty guinea gold medal which Washington Irving obtained in 
England was for his composition. This reward was instituted by 
George IV. 

«A very younG Lapy.”—We are sorry to dissipate your preconceived notions, 
but Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is by no means a handsome man. An im- 

udent scribbler denominates his physiognomy a ‘* horse-face.”’ The por- 
Praits published about the date of Pelham’s greatest popularity flatter him. 
The name Bulwer is pronounced as if written Buller, the u being short. 

‘+ AMprrion.”’"—With the time at your disposal, if you are animated by the 
energy that your letter indicates, we see no reason why you should not 
make great progressin your studies. Think of Elihu Burritt who. althou 
apprenticed to one of the roughest of occupations, that of a blacksmith, 
could still so economize time as to become master of several languages —Latin, 
French, Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, Portuguese, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, 
Welsh, Gaelic, Celtic, as well as many of the Oriental. 

Inquirer.—D'Israeli has before filled the same post in the British cabinet, 
viz., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mrs. L. A., Lansingburgh, New York.—Grebe trimming. muffs, etc., are 
formed of the feathers of an aquatic bird. so named. The Grebe isa genus 


of Pa Pp or i birds, belonging to Cuvier’s family of divers, 
or short-winged birds, and placed as the first of that family in his arrange- 
t. 
Sencsayt 8.—We do not believe that Russian soldiers are treated with any 
more severity than British soldiers. Both are treated like dogs. Ask any 
poor fellow who has ever had the misfortune to wear a red coat. 


Garvener.—The cucumber was common in England in the time of Edward 
Ill. Being afterwards neglected and disused. it became entirely forgotten 
until theyeign of Henry VIII. It was not generally cultivated till about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 


Tue Gotpv Rossers: or, The Australian Adventurers.—This 
thrilling and powerfully written novelette, from the pen of H. E. 
Bennett, author of the “ Diamond Seekers,” the “ Foresters of 


Norway,” and other romances, will be commenced in the next 


number of Ballou’s Pictorial. The plot is exceedingly ingenious, 
and abounds in unexpected turns and complications, while the 
vividly-contrasted pictures of virtuous domestic life, with its trials, 
sufferings and compensations, and the lawless career of crime, as 
developed in some of the most notorigus characters of the land 
of gold where the scene is laid, exhibit a powerful pen and can- 


not fail to interest the reader deeply. Our author has chosen an 
entirely new field with new social phases, and produced a wonder- 
ful series of original combinations and effects. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+++ It will take 600,000 dollars and until the end of July to 
complete the equipment of the great steamship Leviathan. 

+++» M’lle. Auguste Brohan succeeds Rachel as professor of 
declamation at the Imperial Conservatory of Music, Paris. 

.+++ Bourcicault’s drama founded on an incident at the Relief 
of Lucknow, is meeting with deserved success. 

+++. The Ravels will soon complete their New York engage- 
ment, and then the brothers will retire to Toulouse, France. 

+++» We hope before a great many weeks to be able to an- 
nounce the successful laying of the submarine Atlantic cable. 

.+++ If the Mormons are driven from their present stronghold, 
there is a safe path for them to the British possessions. 

+++. The Atlantic Telegraph Company in London have agreed 
to add £750,000 to their capital. The cable will be 2500 miles long. 

-+.. The religious revival continues to go on in all our Atlan- 
tic cities, and is spreading through the interior. 

+++» The Hon. Mrs. Norton and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
both intend to avail themselves of the new Divorce Bill. 

+++» Miss Charlotte Cushman has lately been playing very 
lucrative engagements in the West and Southwest. 

«+++ Rice husks, it is said, are used very extensively in the 
adulteration of flour, being first finely ground. 

«++. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt will probably sing publicly in 
England, and may be induced to visit America again. 

v++e Rachel has bequeathed to Napoleon IIL. her beautiful bust 


of Napoleon I. and her own bust to Prince Napoleon. 

«++. The late Thomas W. Ward has left $5000 to Harvard 
College, and $4000 to the Boston Athenzeum to purchase books. 

sees The “Fifty Associates” contemplate the erection of a 
large hotel in a central location in this city. 

+++» There is a sort of temperance revival going on in this city 
now. Large numbers are joining the cold water ranks. 

+++» A grand national show of roses is to be held in London 
on the Ist of June. It will be a brilliant festival. 

+++. N. G. Greene (Flaneur) has resumed his spicy letters from 
abroad in the columns of the Boston Post. 

Col. Samuel Colt, the ‘“‘revolver man,” has purchased 

the chair made of the old Charter Oak for $500. 

+++» Memphis, Tennessee, is infested by a gang of housebreak- 
ers, who are constantly making burglarious attempts. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of our readers that there is a 
most uncommon movement going on in the religious world at the 
present time, as well in England and in the Western States of our 
own country, as here at home. This movement has the peculiar 
characteristic that it is largely shared by business men; people 
whose everyday pursuits have hitherto almost entirely engrossed 
their attention, however earnest the religious revivals which have 
sprung up around them. Our merchants, traders, bankers, bro- 
kers and stock-jobbers have taken hold of the spiritual work, and 
there will doubtless be a great advance of the cause of religion, if 
they prosecute it with the same zeal, energy and system with 
which they conduct their secular pursuits. A speculative dreamer 
is not by any means the best helper to religion, for he lacks that 
well-directed energy and knowledge of the world which are neces- 
sary in order to the permanent and beneficial advancement of any 
good cause. These qualities the business man possesses, and can 
bring to the aid of religion, not only with benefit to himself, but 
also to the great cause in which he engages. There is a science in 
business affairs which has been too long divorced form the subject 
of religion, and it is quite auspicious of good to see that they are 
now likely to be blended together. The contribution which the 
merchant or the trader brings to the sacred meeting is not merely 
his staid demeanor and serious countenance, but with these, that 
practical knowledge of man’s nature which his daily experience 
has taught him, that experimental valuation of religious truth 
which his business habits prompts, and that facile adaptation of 
religious material to the acceptance of the needy which his busi- 
ness routine suggests. In this way may the science of business 
be joined to religious influence, with invigorating and lasting 
benefit. 

True religion, or righteousness, as the sacred Scriptures call it, 


is a matter of feeling, which prompts to just and virtuous acts. 


It has however been made to depend more or less upon certain 
physical facts, and to maintain its hold upon the human mind by 
processes of reason founded upon these facts. In this way reli- 
gion has become to some extent material instead of spiritual ; the 
outer and gross import of the fact being made the text and inter- 
preter of the religious idea, instead of the spiritual meaning there- 


of. As physical science has progressed, the facts themselves have 


assumed new appearances, contradictory to those which before 


sustained the religious idea ; and by adhering to the outward in- 
dication instead of the inner and higher significance, men have 
been appalled to see, what they believed to be the foundations of 
their religion, falling away before the investigations of science. 
This has made some doubters and many bigots in the religious 


world. Whereas, had men regarded the spiritual meaning of 


every fact in nature, instead of its variable outward aspect, depen- 


dent solely upon the progress of human knowledge, the reason of 
man would ever have proved constant in its support of the reli- 
gious feeling. 

What is now going on, therefore, in the rallying of the men of 
business to the support of religion, may be productive of much 
good in reclaiming the aid of human reason as the efficient help- 
mate of righteousness. The teachers of religion will thereby re- 
ceive a powerful aid in their important work ; an aid which they 
can render effective by strengthening themselves upon the worldly 
side of the question. To meet their new converts in a hopeful 
and satisfying spirit, they must be able to gratify their desires and 
expectations. They must understand the world around and 
about them ; be masters of the sciences of ever recurring inter- 
est; keep up with the progress of scientific discovery ; and be 
able to turn every new fact which is developed to an argument 
upon the side of religion. The time has come when the world of 
matter must be no longer a sealed book to the religious teacher; 
but hé must be able to receive every new revelation of science, 
and use it in his holy calling, as he would turn over a new leaf in 
his Bible and preach from the texts thereon recorded. A minister 
of the gospel in the time to come must be not only a religious 
man but also a learned man as well; or rather his religion should 
include science as well as piety, morality, and biblical lore. Thus 
can the relations of science and religion be made harmonious and 
beneficial, and caused to co-operate with tenfold power in the 
great work of human redemption. 


Tue Revivau.—The spiritual revival which is sweeping over 
the land is one of the most remarkable features of the day. 
Classes of men and individuals have been awakened from a con- 
dition of spiritual lethargy whose associations apparently ren- 
dered their states hopeless. 


Youne Apes — What is to become of our descendants, if 
the children of to-day ape the vices of adults? Out of thirty- 
five scholars in a school in Cuyahoga county, Ohio, nine of the 
boys are regular chewers of tobacco, and five of the girls are 


smokers. 


Very PRoPER.—It is chronicled in the English papers that 
Queen Victoria personally bore the expenses of her daughter’s 
wedding, and presented the young couple with the 200,000 dollars 
voted by parliament for the expenses. 


A Goop Move.—The members of the Washington Light In- 
fantry Corps of Charleston, S. C., are making arrangements for 
the erection of a handsome monument to the memory of Colonel 
William Washington, the hero of Cowpens and Eutaw. 


A Statue spy Crawrorp.—Crawford’s “Peri” has arrived 
at Philadelphia, consigned to the purchaser, Arthur A. Burt, Esq., 
of that city. 


THOUGHTS ON BANKING. 

The Bank of England has recently reduced the rate of discount 
to four per centum per annum. A little while ago it was up to 
seven and eight per centum. This remarkable change within a 
few months shows that money is again plenty at the head quarters 
of monetary affairs, and gives token that money will be cheap 
enough and plenty enough in this country ere long. In fact, 
money is already more plenty in our market than it has been,— 
that is to say, with the banks, though the great majority of the 
people have not begun to experience any change as yet. But all 
that will come along in due time. Just as soon as the banks and 
capitalists get their money loaned out again, and trade, manufac- 
tures and building begin to revive, in consequence, money will 
begin to flow again in the small streams of trade and labor, which 
fertilize the country and promote its prosperity. 

The money system of the world is very much like the veins 
and arteries of the human body. The Bank of England is the 
great heart in the centre, the expansions and contractions of which 
draw in the vital fluid of business through the veins of trade, and 
eject it through the arteriesof commerce. The arteries throw out 
the strong, invigorating currents of capital, which perform their 
destined work in stimulating enterprise, and the veins withdraw 
the same, laden with the impurities of improvidence and unwise 
speculation, to be purified by the oxygen of public confidence, and 
again restored to the arterial circulation. The chyme of which 
this arterial blood is made, is the product of the mines of precious 
metal which are wrought by the labor and capital of the world. 
As a general thing, this system would work with regularity, were 
it not for the unwise stimulus communicated thereto by baseless 
paper money, which, in the alternate over-action and prostration 
it produces, much resembles the effect resulting from the action of 
alcohol upon the human system. So that it would appear that a 


temperance reform is needed in the monetary as well as in the 


social world ; perhaps not a total abstinence from paper money 
stimulus, but at least a moderated and more restrained use there- 
of than the jubilant spirit of traffic in Young America is inclined 
to submit to. Paper may very well represent money, and paper 
may very well represent credit, but it does not therefore follow 
that credit is money, and mischief must result from a disregard ot 


the distinction, The true temperance reform of banking should 
consist in marking and preserving this distinction. 


RUNNING A LINE. 
Some years ago, a proposition was before the Massachusetts 
legislature for changing the boundary line between Hopkir‘on and 
Framingham. The Hopkinton member was a prosy old squire, 


whose self-importance was estimated rather by the valuation of 


his townsmen than by the appreciation of his fellow-members of 
the general court. He was opposed to the new line, and had set 
himself to bore the idea out of the house by an interminable speech 
against the bill. The member from Framingham was in favor of 
the bill, but despaired of ever worrying the house into his views 
by the boring process of the Hopkinton squire. In the midst of 


his prosy harangue, he of Hopkinton announced to the house that 
“the proposed line run right through his neighbor Slocum’s barn.” 
Upon this, the member from Framingham arose and de:‘red to 
ask a question, if the speaker would give way. ‘“‘ Does the gentle- 
man yield the floor?” asked thé speaker. The squire having sig- 
nified his assent, and sat down, the member from Framingham 
said he desired to ask the gentleman whether the new line made 
his neighbor’s barn leak? This timely query convulsed the house 
with laughter, shut off the squire’s speech, brought on the ques- 
tion, and saved the bill. 


SEPOYS IN THEIR NATIVE COSTUME. 

We publish on our last page a very bright and spirited engrav- 
ing showing a couple of Sepoys, not trussed up in the regulation 
uniform of the British service in India, but wearing their own 
graceful and flowing native dress. Whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity, the Sepoys lay aside their European habits, and don the 
robes their countrymen have worn for centuries. The most annoy- 
ing feature of the progress of European civilization to the artist 
and poet, is its obliteration of national costumes wherever it 
spreads; and it is to be hoped, if British arts and arms prevail all 
over India, they will not, at least, inflict stove-pipe hats and swal- 
low-tailed coats on the unhappy natives, that the Brahmin’s robes 
may still be reflected in the Ganges, and the graceful limbs of the 
Bayadere never be imprisoned within a circumvallation of crinoline. 


> 


Frenxcn Steam Lines.—An imperial decree has recently con- 
firmed the law of June 17, 1857, which authorizes the establish- 
ment of three lines of steamers from ports in France to America. 
The two lines from Havre to New York, and from St. Nizaire to 
the Antilles and Aspinwall—the latter connecting with steamers 


for Mexico, Guadaloupe and Cayenne,—have been granted to 
Marzion & Co. and the New Orleans Railroad Company for a 
period of twenty years. They are to receive a government sub- 
sidy of 9,300,000 franes per annum. 


Tue Hixpoos.—A writer in the last Christian Examiner labors 
heartily in a defence of the Hindoo character. He brings a power- 
ful array of authorities to show that they have many excellent 
traits, and are by no means monsters in human shape. They have 
certainly been much belied by late English writers. 


Be rartTicuLaR.—In writing history, always go into the minut- 
est details ; it commands attention. .Chevreau, in his history of 
the world, informs us that it was created on the sixth of Septem- 
ber, on a Friday, a little after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
EVENINGS AT HOME, 


BY KITTIE KING. 


When the sad and dreamy twilight 
Deepens into sterner night, 
And the playful, shadowy moonlight 
Maketh all things fair and bright, 
Then abroad ‘tis sweet to wander 
*Neath the heavens’ gilded dome: 
But the heart is better, fonder, 
Mid the joys of happy home. 


In the warm, bright summer season, 
When the dewy evening air, 
Stealing gently through the casement, 
Fanning from the brow each care, 
Then, beside the window sitting, 
Visions bright before me loom : 
And I wait a loved one coming 
To share the bliss of joyous home. 


When the chilling blast of winter 
Moaneth through each crevice near, 
And the gathering tempest madly 
Rushes on with sound so drear, 
Then, upon the bright fire gazing, 
Think I of the poor who roam, 
And I listen for the tread of 
One I love to welcome home. 


O, these happy evening hours, 
Oft we'd fain prolong their stay ; 
But they, swiftly passing onward, 
Heed us not, but fly away! 
So may we live, that when our moments 
One by one have lightly flown, 
We may pass a long, bright evening 
In the angels’ happy home. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 


Alas, there is no chord in human life, 

Whose natural tone breathes not of woe!—there seems, 
Even in boyhood, when the world is rife 

With buds and birds, with flowers and sunny beams, 
Along our being’s course, wherein it streams, 

Some haunting fever of decay—some shade, 

From whose destructive taint no aid redeems.—C. Swat. 


THE TROUBLED CHARACTER. 
He sailed in tempests down the stream of life.—Porr. 


Gvitor's Gasp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


It is good Yankee advice, ‘‘ never to elevate your voice to its utmost capaci- 
ty until you have extricated yourself from the forests ;** but we think we are 
fairly out of the woods—that is, out of the reach of winter now, though per- 
fectly aware of the Parthian way in which the inclement season effects its 
retreat. We have known snow-storms in April. and may have a touch of the 
frost-king yet. But speaking of snow. Let us pay al] due honor to Mr. Ed- 
ward Peters, United States consul at Constantinople, and Mr. Brown, another 
American, who, during the cold weather,put the first sleigh ever scen in 
Constantinople on the track. ‘ During the last war,” Mr. Peters writes his 
father, ‘‘ some one imported a sleigh made in Albany, which has been here 
ever since on sale. We got it and fixed it up, put two spanking black horses 
before it, covered it with bells, and went to see all the Grand Turks at the 
Sublime Porte. We had two guards in front of us to clear the street, and a 
crowd of I don’t know how many behind to look at us. The Turks were per- 
fectly delighted. To close the performance, we passed up and down before 
the Sultan’s palace, and finished with great eclat.”......The ladies of New 
Orleans are determined to be more killing than ever. Not content with 
“looking daggers ’"’—notwithstanding shooting fiery glances from starry eyes 
—they have inaugurated a movement, having for its object the introduction 
of the custom of- ladies carrying fire-arms—small pistols, such as are known 
as vest-pocket pistols, and which can be stowed, without incumbrance, in the 
pocket of the fair shooter's dress. So that, if a young man does not pop the 
question when he ought to, the injured fair one will take a pop at him with a 
pair of pistols, and a * bullet in the thorax” will be the penalty of misbeha- 
viour. ‘* Whata peoples!” as the Dutch ambassador said...... One of the 
country members of the General Court says, that the Atlantic Telegraph 
can't be made to work—and why? Plainly because that the despatches. in 
- ing three th i miles under water will git soaked threw and threw.” 
Last month the members of the legislature were invited behind the scenes of 
the Boston Theatre, to learn something of the ropes, apropos of a bill affect- 
ing the establishment before the house. Night after night these outsiders 
were in the very penetralia of the mystic laboratory of effects, and initiated 
into the mysteries of wire-pulling, traps, flies. grooves and tormentors. They 
have learned some new facts respecting clap-trap and the manufacture of 
thunder and lightning, which may be re-produced in the political arena here- 
after......Messrs. Griggs & Hunt, two very promising landscapists of this 
city, lately had an auction sale of pictures. which were exceedingly creditable 
to their talent and industry. Many of them were fine specimens of color, 
and evinced a careful and conscientious study of nature......Lord Derby, 
the present premicr of England, is now 59 years old; Lord Ellenborough is 
68; D'Israeli is but 58...... A Kansas paper states that it is the intention of a 
gentleman in Virginia, to carry to Topeka, early in the coming spring, 200,000 
grape-reots, embracing the most productive and hardy varieties cultivated in 
this country...... The Knight Templars of Richmond, Virginia, purpose vis- 
iting Bunker Hill, in June. Their masonic brethren will give them a warm 
welcome......A bill has passed the lowa iegislature, prohibiting marriage 
within certain degrees of consanguinity. Meretofore there has been no law 
in that State that would prevent marriage between brother and sister, or 
others near of kin......Dr. Waring. the Roman Catholic bishop of North- 
ampton, England, has resigned his sce, and intends spending the remainder 
of his days ina monastery. A list of three names will be submitted to the 
pope, from which his successor will be appoiuted......Richard Hiidreth, the 
historian, has been recently elected an honorary member of the Tennessee 
Historical Society... ... The new French passport regulations are putting a 
stop to all the pleasure passenger traffic from England to France. The 
French government now insist on the European vice-consuls at the English 
outports vise-ing the passports from abroad on their way to France via Eng- 
land, before French passports are granted to such persons. Such a practice 
has never been observed before, and is at variance with all consular rule and 


ROW. scenes On the third of April, Dwight’s Journal of Music entered upon its 
sixth year and thirteenth volume, under the auspices, as business managers 
and publishers, of Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., well known as the most ex- 
tensive music publishers in the United States...... One hundred and eeventy- 
four Revolutionary soldiers, and seven hundred and eighty-eight widows of 
Revolutionary soldiers, have died during the past year. Total number of 
deaths of all classes of pensioners, 1451. The whole number of pensioners on 
the rolls, June 30, is as follows :—346 soldiers, yearly amount, $20,241 85; 
4702 widows of soldiers, $385,582 63; 2854 half-pay widows and orphans, 
$270.992 45; 5266 invalids, $498.017 37; 18 privateersmen. Total amount, 
$1,136,386 20...... The Aberdeen Iferald says:—** There is at present ona 
farm, in the parish of Tarves, a droll instance of the friendship that some- 
times takes place between animals of the most different natures. An old gan- 
der has fallen in love with aewe.” We think this a very common thing, 
with all due submission to the editor of that paper......It is stated that 
there are 600,000,000 human beings who use tobacco, and that the world pro- 
duces annually 1,480,000,000 pounds of this fascinating poisonous weed. 
Opium-eaters number about 100,000.000; Indian hemp-eaters, 150,000,000; 
butternut-eaters, $100,000,000. The value of these articles consumed, to say 
nothing of coffee and tea, is computed at $300,000,000 per annum......The 
chap who recently converted his hat into a brickyard, has plucked the feath- 
ers from the wing of a house......The English princess, whose recent mar- 
riage created such a sensation, does not appear to think very highly of her 
own personal charms. The London correspondent of the New York Express 
says, ‘‘ that just before her marriage her portrait was photographed by order 
of the queen. Ifever a young girl looks well, it is in her wedding-dress. The 
queen approved highly of the portrait. but the princess, looking over her 
mother’s shoulder, said, ‘ Ah, well, I dare say it is very like, but you can 
never make anything else of me than a white nigger.’ Tam assured by a 
bystander, that these were the very words used.”.,....It is stated, that Mr. 
Saunders, the sculptor, has just completed a fine bust of Gen. Cassimir Pu- 
laski, in Italian marble. It has been executed after the best and most au- 
thentic portraits and engravings, and represents him in his Polish costume— 
his fine head and countenance expressive of the kindness and courage which 
were so predominantly his characteristics. The bust is of colossal size, and 
will probably be placed in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington......A 
pamphlet, we are told. is about to be published, proving the descent of Louis 
Napoleon from the Man in the Iron Mask. It would seem that that cele- 
brated vizor is still in the family, and that the descendant wears from choice 
what his ancestor wore on compulsion......Should a stroke of misfortune 
come upon you in trade, retrench, work harder, but never fiy the track. 
Confront difficulties with unflinching perseverance, and they will disappear 
at last. Though you should even fall in the struggle, you will be honored; 
but shrink from the task, and you will be despised...... The Shasta Courier, 
California, says that some of the brandy sold in that State, not only kills at 
the counter, but occasionally * fetches” a fellow fifty feet distant, with a 
stream of water between...... The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that Thomas Green, the present owner of the Fauquier (Va.) White 
Sulphur Springs is entitled to a tract of land in the State of Texas of 93,000 
acres, and valued at more than $2,000.000...... Dean Swift says :—** It is with 
narrow-souled people as it is with narrow-necked bottles—the less they have 
in them, the more noise they make in pouring it out.’’...... The report of 
Schamyl's defeat and submission to the Russians reduces itself to the simple 
fact that he has cleared a certain plain and retreated to the mountains—an 
event which has very often occurred during the struggle between the Circas- 
sians and the Russians......* Paris is France.”” But Louis Napoleon is Paris. 
Consequently, Louis Napoleon is France. Reswme—There is but one man in 
France, and Louis Napoleon is his name!...... At a hotel at Hastings, Jerrold 
was dining with two friends, one of whom after dinner ordered, among other 
pleasant things, ‘‘a bottle of old port.”—** Waiter,” said Douglas, with that 
twinkle of the eye which was always a promise of wit, ** Mind, now—a bottle 
of your old port, not your elder port.”...... A fellow was brought to King 
James I., of England, and it was said he could eat a whole sheep at a meal. 
“* What else can he do,” asked the king, *‘ more than other men?”—*‘ Noth- 
ing,” was the reply. *‘* Hang him, then,” said James, ‘for ‘tis a pity a man 
should live who eats the share of twenty men, and can do no more than 
ome.”.....0. The Boston correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says :—** I 
saw a gentleman, the other day, who, while passing a three dollar bill to a 
wood-dealer, said, ‘There, sir, that is all the money I have in the world. 
Three months ago I was worth thirty thousand dollars, but it is all gone in 
Bay State stock!’ Many women might tell a similar story, who, relying 
upon the character of those at the head of the company, invested their 
savings in the stock, only to sce it vanish like dew.”...... The Duchess of 
Chandos would pertinaciously insist upon calling the drawing-room the 
drawling-room! Perhaps, as she was a judge, it is the best mode of expres- 
Sycophant comes from the sycophantes—a jfig-shower. This is the 
name that was given to those who gave information against persons who ex- 
ported figs from Attica, or who plundered sacred fig-trees—hence it was ap- 
plied to a common informer, false accuser, or backbiter...... The Rev. R. H. 
Seeley, of Springfield, Mass., has accepted the appointment of the American 
Chapel in Paris, and sailed for his field of labor...... One of our exchanges 
speaks of a “ finished scamp.” 
extreme case of spiritualism is that of a resident of Hume, Alleghany county, 
Va., by the name of Victor Mix, who, under the directions of the spirits, has 
set four weeks on a couple of dozen of eggs, for the purpose of hatching 
them...... Rembrandt Peale’s great picture, the **‘ Court of Death,” has re- 
cently been exhibited in New Orleans, attracting admiring crowds...... The 
troubles in the medical society of Detroit have terminated, as the lives of 
patients often do, fatally—the association has been dissolved. ..... There is a 
rule in a debating society that we have heard of, which is, ‘* that any gentle- 
man wishing to speak more than half an hour, shall have e room to himself.’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar Turse Beauties. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sovrnworrs. 

B. Peterson & Co. 12mo. pp. 623. 

This story is written in Mrs. Southworth’s customary energetic style, and 
abounds in surprising incidents. Her school of fiction is the melodramatic, 
which finds favor with perhaps a majority of readers. For sale by Shepard, 
Clark & Brown. 

Tue Massacnusetts Stars Reroister ror 1858. Boston: Adams, Sampson & 

Co., 91 Washington Street. 

This valuable publication embraces a large amount of useful information 
relating to the government, institutions and busmness of the State. It is 
compiled with the greatest care, and from authoritative sources. 


Philadelphia: T 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington Street, we 
have received ‘* Three Little Kittens lost their Mittens,” arranged for song 
or duct; the * Remedy against Sicep,” gallop; ** Dans les Montagnes,’’ Tyro- 
lienne theme for the piano; * Peter Gray,” a favorite Ethiopian ballad; aud 
1 dreamed of Dancing in a Cloud,” a composition for the piano.—ussell & 
Richardson, 291 Washington Street, have just published the *- Leviathan Col- 
lection of Instrumental Music,”’ by E. Howe, containing five hundred pieces, 
ect tur the flute, violin, etc., embracing a large number of dancing tunes, the 
cotilions with figures. Also, **The Woods,” a song; * Jessie's Song: or, The 

telief of Lucknow,” and ** On a Thorn-bush blooms a Rosebud.” 


Tue Prrrs Streer Cuare, Lectures. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 8vo. 

pp- 356. 1858. 

This elegant volume contains seven lectures, by clergymen of six different 
denominations, at the Pitts Street Chapel, during the past winter. Each 
pastor gives the reasons for his denominational belief. These discourses are 
by Kev. Wm. KR. Clark, Key. T. B. Thayer, Kev. James N. Sykes, Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams. Rey. George M. Randall. Rev. Orville Dewey, and Kev. Thomas 
Starr King. They are preceded by a finely written preface, by Rev. 8. I. 
Winkley, of the Pitts Street Chapel. This work will circulate largely in the 
Christian world. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

An examination of our foreign files—French, English, German and Spanish 
—received since our last issue. shows that few events of political importance 
have transpired. The Derby ministry have succeeded Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration in England, its members having been re-elected to Parliament without 
much opposition. The Italians in London are still busy with plans for the 
regeneration of their native country. Rumors of conspiracies were rife in 
France, and numerous arrests have been made in Paris and in the provincial 
departments, of persons suspected of complicity. The city of Corinth has 
been ruined by an earthquake. One of those disastrous fires so common in 
Constantinople, where every house is a tinder-box, has swept away a great 
portion of the city of the Sultan. Dr. Livingstone and his companions are 
now on their way to Africa, full of energy and determination to accomplish 
great things. Money is abundant in Europe—in some places*being a perfect 
drug. The French propose, after the conclusion of the Chinese war, to form 
an establishment in the kingdom of Corea, between China and Japan. The 
French papers claim all the honor of capturing Canton for their troops; they 
say the English did little more than occupy the positions the French stormed. 
The mind of the king of Prussia daily becomes more feeble—his health is 
shattered, and we shall soon probably have to record the accession of another 
king to the throne. The total shipments of gold from Australia to England in 
1857, amounted to 2,757,047 ounces, representing a value of over $44,000,000. 
Japan Open. 

The Japanese authorities have admitted, in principle, that all the ports of 
Japan, without distinction, shall be successively opened to European com- 
merce. The ports of Nangasaki and Hakodadi, where the Dutch alone were 
admitted under very severe restrictions, will henceforth be open to the ships 
of all nations, the first dating from October last, 1857, and the second ten 
months later. An exchange and bazaar will be established at Hakodadi to 
facilitate transactions between natives and Europeans. Professors of the Jap- 
anese language will be appointed by the authorities, with the permission to 
receive indiscriminately all strangers who wish to learn the idioms of the 
country. The Dutch resident will be received by the chiefs of the govern- 
ment whenever there are international questions to be settled. The free ex- 
ercise of their religion is granted to the Dutch, and the obligation to trample 
under foot the cross or image of Jesus Christ will be forever abolished. They 
will also be permitted to bring their wives and children with them. It is en- 
couraging to find that Japan is making these concessions to the Dutch, and 
testifying a desire to extend them to all the nations of the globe. 


France and England. 
Although the late English cabinet was defeated on the conspiracy bill, still 


the French papers are trying to persuade their readers that the new cabinet 
is strongly in the emperor's interest. One of them says:—‘ The chief of the 
cabinet, Lord Derby, was well acquainted with the emperor in England, and 
has always shown himself favorable to the policy of the empire; thé Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Lord Malmesbury, is the emperor's particular friend—their 
relations are so intimate, that on every visit of the noble lord to Paris, he 
lodges at the Tuileries. Finally, Lord Eglinton formerly had the most inti- 
mate relations with Prince Louis Napoleon, and is, we are assured, still in 
correspondence with the emperor. It will be remembered, moreover, that 
Lord Malmesbury, being in power in 1851, took upon himself to recognize the 
new government which sprang from the events of December, without even 
consulting his colleagues.” 


Accidents in Paris. . 

Quite a chapter of accidents has happened in Paris, lately. Prince Napo- 
leon’s horse fell with him, and crushed his foot; Marshal Bosquet was at- 
tacked, while riding, with apoplexy; the Princess Murat wasupset in her 
carriage, but fortunately escaped with trifling injuries. She lost a necklace 
of diamonds worth eight thousand dollars, but the diamonds were found next 
day scattered about in the dirt. Then Mrs. Verly, the wife of the command- 
ant of the Cent Gardes, was upset in her carriage in the Champs Elysees, and 
her leg so crushed, that amputation was necessary. In view of these acci- 
dents of opulence, the poor feel less regret for the necessity of going a-foot. 
Alphonse de Lamartine. 

This great poet and prose writer, one of the most illustrious literary men of 
the age, and a special favorite in America, from his democratic principles and 
the purity of his writings, is again in pecuniary difficulties, and there is a talk 
of extricating him by disposing of his property by lottery. His ‘ Familiar 
Course of Literature’ brings him a vast sum yearly—his vineyards have late- 
ly yielded enormously, but, with a million a week, Lamartine would still be 
poor. He is generous and reckless, and knows no more about taking care of 
money than a baby does of Differential Calculus. “ A pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” 
The Past Winter. 

Late letters from Constantinople assure us that the past winter was more 
severe than we imagined from the published accounts even. Many persons 
froze to death in their houses; and the wolves in the country were so fierce, 
that they attacked and killed men as well as animals. In the streets of Con- 
stantinople, no sooner was the snow cleared away, and the sun visible for a 
few minutes, than the clouds closed over the sky, and the storm re-com- 
menced. This lasted for fifty days! 

The American Horse-Tamer. 

Mr. Rarey has succeeded in taming completely some of the most vicious 
animals in Louis Napoleon's stables. Queen Victoria's veterinary surgeon 
has published a card, endorsing all Mr. Rarey’s claims, and declaring that he 
uses no chloroform, drug, or any mechanical means, for producing the won- 
derful results he exhibits. Mr. Rarey has communicated his method to 
many persons of distinction, who have been perfectly successful by following 
out his instructions. 


Military Preparations. 
The camp at Chalons, France, is to be largely extended, 80 as to contain at 


least 50,000 men. Still, it is said that no warlike object is contemplated by 
this movement, any more than in the arming of Portsmouth, and other Eng- 
lish ports, where batteries are established with guns prepared to fire red-hot 
balls. But, after all, we should not be surprised, if, before the close of 1858, 
France and England came to blows. 


Lablache’s Funeral. 
Even the fickle French are not likely soon to forget the great singer, La- 


blache, whose portrait and biography we lately published. There was an 
immense crowd at the Church of the Madeleine, in Paris, where funeral ser- 
vices were performed, the body having been brought from Italy. Mozart's 
Requiem was sung, and parts of the “ Stabat Mater,” the solos by Grisi, 
Alboni and Mario. 


A Wonderful Street. 
Paris will have a street more marvellous than any the world is familiar with 


—than the Rue de Rivoli and all the Boulevards put together. This is the 
military street which skirts the fortifications of the city. It is ten leagues 
long, and has not a parallel on the face of the globe. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Easuy Dons.—There is nota village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be eesily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


editorial Melange. 


A despatch from Berne says that the Federal Council has de- 
cided that the French and Italian refugees who reside at Geneva, 
and do not exercise any profession there, or who carry on politi- 
cal intrigues, shall be sent to some fixed residence. <A federal 
delegate has been charged to see to the execution of this resolu- 
tion. -~— Col. Benton is preparing a life of Andrew Jackson, to 
be published by the Appletons. How is it that girls can always 
tell a married man from a single one? The fact is indisputable. 
Blackwood says, that ‘the fact of matrimony or bachelorship is 
written so legibly in a man’s appearance, that no ingenuity can 
conceal it. Everywhere there is some inexplicable instinct that 
tells us whether an individual (whose name, fortune and circum- 
stances are totally unknown) be, or be not, a married man. 
Whether it is a certain subdued look, such as that which charac- 
terizes the lions in a menagerie, and distinguishes them from the 
lords of the desert, we cannot tell; but the truth is so, we posi- 
tively affirm.” The Maine legislature is offering to settle 
quarter sections of land in Aroostook county, to encourage immi- 
gration. —— Cyrus Church, of Becket, Mass., a descendant of the 
Puritan hero, Capt. Church, has in his possession an Indian toma- 
hawk, which was picked up on Pokanoket—now Mount Hope— 
near the ruined “palace” of Massasoit, soon after the bloody 
fight which terminated in the death of King Philip. It is in good 
preservation, and is really a savage memento of the early trials of 
our pilgrim fathers. —— Eleven divorces were granted by the Su- 
preme Court at its recent session in Rutland county, Vermont. 
In two of the cases the cause was “intolerable severity ’’ on the 
part of the wife. —— The arrival of the Leviathan, the sea-mon- 
ster, at Portland, is already anticipated for June next. Both ex- 
tremes of the Union and the Canadas are making arrangements 
for summer tours, which are to include a visit to Portland and a 
sight at the big steamer. The State of Ohio has established 
an asylum for idiots at Columbus, which now contains sixteen 
pupils. Their progress is said to be astonishing. —— The over- 
land emigration to California, in 1857, that passed the Devil’s 
Gate, as kept at the Mormon mail station, was as follows :—Emi- 
grants, 12,500; wagons, 950; cattle, 67,000; horses and mules, 
about 2500; sheep, 20,000. There were several large droves of 
cattle taken on speculation ; but as a general thing, the emigrants 
took only what they thought they would need on the plains as 
good for a start when they got there. —— In Woburn, Mass., 
while a farmer was mourning over the devastation of his hen- 
roost, evidenced by scattered feathers and missing fowls, he spied 
on the floor a wallet dropped by the robbers. He felt consoled by 
the $60 it contained. —— A Finnish woman expressed the great- 
est astonishment and horror at hearing that it was a very common 
thing in England for a husband and wife to kiss each other. “If 
my husband were to attempt such a thing,” said she, “I would 
beat him about the ears so that he would feel it for a week.” ——A 
poor fellow begged a crust of bread from a woman, one of your 
rigid exemplary pattern dames. She lectured him for half an 
hour on his lazy, shiftless habits, and wound up by giving him a 
-curiously diminutive morsel. ‘ Madam,” said he, “your gene- 
rosity reminds me of Falstaff’s tavern-bill—a pennyworth of bread 
toan intolerable amount of sack.’”’—— Mrs. Logan, the mother 
of the actress, died recently in Savannah, Georgia. —— Several 
Paris journals ironically congratulate the British army on the 
very easy terms with which it achieves its victories in India. 
This is in allusion to the accounts from Bengal and Oude, where 
Colonel Seaton kills 300 of the enemy with the loss of one man; 
where General Outram slays at Secundra 230 Sepoys, also with 
the loss of one man ; where Jung Bahadoor captures Gorruckpoor, 
and kills 200 foes, with the loss of two Ghoorkas, ete. M. 

. Decondolle, of Geneva, mentions that there is a tree in Scotland 
_—the Fortingal yew, at the mouth of the Glenlyon—as old as the 
‘birth of Christ. One of the witnesses in a recent trial in 
France was a nun who had been ina convent ever since 1814, 
without going outside its walls. On being conveyed from Belle 
to Bourg, the assize town, she was astonished at everything she 
saw, especially the railway. —— A Mr. Stearns, at Newton Cor- 
ner, broke a twig from an apple-tree not long since, and stuck it 
in a flower-pot, and it has leaved out, and the buds are just burst- 
ing into blossom. 


> 
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Curious Freak or Nature.—A correspondent of the Maine 
Farmer describes a full-blown rose which blossomed on an apple- 
tree in the garden of Mr. Winslow of Aroostook. The tree blos- 
somed at the usual time, and had many apples on it when the 
Tose appeared, which was nearly two inches across the surface, 
perfectly white, and resembling, in all respects, the common white 
roze, having as many leaves, and being as large and full. 


~ 


A Hixt to Beties.—Beware of falling in love with a pair of 


moustaches, till you have ascertained whether the wearer is the 
original proprietor. 


+ > 


Novetty.—They have been having balloon-races in New Or- 


leans. As in the race of life, the man who has the most gas wins 
the day, 


+ > 
+ > 


Discustixc.—In Paris the epicures prefer snails to oysters. 


Gatherings. 


The banks in New York and Boston are overflowing with 
specie. 

Some of the ladies of New York are adopting the profession of 
dentistry. 

Upwards of twenty medical students are about to graduate from 
Harvard College this term. 

Arrangements are being made for the establishing of a cattle 
market in Lowell, in the neighborhood of the Lafayette House. 


In Philadelphia recently, a Mr. Stuart paid $100 premium for 
the first choice of a seat at the delivery of Hon. Edward Everett’s 
oration. 


Of the coinage of the Philadelphia mint, during the month of 
February, $330,000 was in silver, $72,360 in gold, and $2400 in 
cents. 

If there is any one subject more than another which it is the 
duty of an editor, not wholly devoted to politics and price cur- 
rents, to set forth, it is that of joyousness. 

A New York city manager, not particularly crudite, refused an 
original play recently, on the ground that the language was “too 
much like Shakspeare.” 

Spirits of hartshorn are strongly recommended for the cure of a 
mad dog’s bite. Constant external application, and three or four 
diluted doses per diem, are prescribed. 


The finest imitation of Champagne is said to be made of equal 
parts of native Catawba and prepared cider, with a little water, 
emon juice, sugar, and tartaric acid. It is also extensively imi- 
tated by charging low-priced, still wines with carbonic acid. 

Miss Blanche Fane died at Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. She 
was the adopted daughter of Ranger, and was the original Ger- 
trude of the “ Little Treasure.” She came to America last au- 
tumn, but never acted here. 


An infant child of Mrs. Hanson of Palmyra, Me., was smoth- 
ered recently, while its mother was riding a distance of only two 
miles. Anxious to keep the child from taking cold, they wrapped 
it up so close as to cause its death. 

Russian diplomacy has sustained another loss in the decease of 
M. de Schroeder, who is just dead at Dresden. He had repre- 
sented Russia at the court of Saxony since 1830 till last October, 
when he retired from active service, but still continued to reside 
at Dresden. 

It will be recollected that a Mr. Parker of Manchester, N. H., 
was called out of a saloon one night in 1845, and murdered—a 
deed, the atrocity of which caused great feeling at thetime. It is 
now stated that steps are in progress for apprehending the mur- 
derer, with considerable prospect of success. 

The theatrical critic of the Louisville Courier, in speaking of 
the performance of ‘ Lucy Ashton” by Miss Avonia Jones, says : 
“The semi-cataleptic rigidity and immobility of her attitude and 
fixedness of countenance, during the last scene, was a perfect 
piece of acting.” 

An old fox made iis appearance upon the premises of Amariah 
Briggs of West Deerfield. Mr. Briggs and his boys and dogs 
gave chase to the fox, and after dodging about in a piece of corn- 
stalks some time, the dogs being unable to get at him, Mr. Briggs 
succeeded in catching him by the tail, thus securing him alive. 

An old diplomatist, Baron Krudener, Russian envoy in Switzer- 
land, has just died, aged 70. He was son of the famous Madame 
Krudener, whose visions and mystical ravings in 1815 had such 
disastrous influence on the mind of Alexander I., and were the 
proximate cause of the “ Holy Alliance,” as may be seen in the 
squibs of that day. 


Rey. Mr. Williams, the reputed Dauphin of France, was re- 
cently in New York. He is an exceedingly companionable old 
gentleman of 65 or 70, with an open, ingenuous face, and pleas- 
ing manners, the Indian profile and complexion, and is as full of 
anecdote and incident as his life has been of curious western ad- 
venture. Mr. Williams is still full of the faith that he is “ Dau- 
phin of France.” 


Some time ago a boy broke into a vessel’s cabin and stole $250. 
He owned the crime, and restored the money, $50 of which were 
kept as evidence against him on examination before the grand jury 
of Bristol county, R. 1., who found no bill against the boy. The 
question now arises, ‘‘ Who does the $50 belong to, the captain 
of the ship who had it stolen from him, or the boy?’ Lyccums 
will please notice. 


People will make an express office of the mails. In three days’ 
time the postmaster at Charlestown, Mass., has taken from news- 
papers mailed at that office the following articles among others: 
‘Three contained dress patterns; three, three skeins of silk cach; 
three letters ; two, pieces of black silk; one landscape drawing ; 
one a letter and a three-dollar bill; one a child’s apron ; one a 
roll of ribbon ; one a ladies’ collar, and one a China baby. 


The late John Avery Parker, an enterprising and successful 
merchant of New Bedford, who died worth $1,300,000, was at one 
time in his life warned to leave Westport, Mass., under the old 
law or custom as to warning strangers, lest he should become a 

ublic charge. If this act of far-reaching caution induced Mr. 
*arker to locate himself in New Bedford, the latter city has been 
under deep obligations to the selectmen of Westport for this at 
that time common but absurd act. 


The historical society of Addison county, Vt., is engaged in a 
very commendable enterprise. Several years ago it appointed a 
historian for each town in the county. ‘Ihe result is that six or 
seven town histories, with a general introduction, are now nearly 
or quite completed. These will probably be published together, as 
soon as circumstinces will permit, as the first volume of the pro- 
posed histories. Would it not be well for other county societies 
to go and do likewise ? 

A terrible affair occurred at Berlin, Ohio, a short time since. 
A Mr. Wright was taking his maniac brother to the lock-up, from 
which he had broken out by wrenching an iron bar off the door. 
When inside, the maniac requested his brother to make a fire, and 
as he stooped down to open the stove door, the other scized the 
bar broken from the door, and struck him a tremendous blow 
across the temple, the end of the bar sinking an inch and a half 
into his brain. He lived a few hours only. 

A convict named Brunton, while being conveyed from Edin- 
burgh to London, was placed in a railway car, his wrists ironed, 
and a guard each side of him. Suddenly, while the train was fly- 
ing at full speed, Brunton dashed open the carriage door and 
leaped out. Owing to the darkness the officers lost sight of him; 
but on the train being stopped, proceeding to the spot where the 
prisoner had taken his desperate leap, all traces of him had disap 
peared, except some spots of blood. ‘Two days afterwards he was 
found at his house at Edinburgh, having travelled, wounded as he 
was and manacled, one hundred miles without food or rest. He 
ecemed quite cool about it, and considered the feat nothing. 


Sands of Gold. 


sees We ask advice, but we mean approbation.—Zacon. 

.-.. The best judges of pleasure are the best judges of virtue. 
— Greville. 

..-. In this theatre of man’s life, God and angels only have a 
right to be spectators. Contemplation and action ought ever to 
be united.—Bacon. 

What causes the majority of women to be so little touched 
by friendship is, that it is insipid when they have once tasted of 
love.—La Rochefoucauld. 

+++. Youth no less becomes the light and careless livery that it 
wears, than settled age his sables, and his weeds, importing health, 
and graveness.—Shakspeare. 

..+. If you have performed an act of great and disinterested 
virtue, conceal it; if you publish it, you will neither be believed 
here, nor rewarded hereafter.—Lacon. 

-... Wit is brush-wood, judgment timber: the one gives the 
greatest flame, the other yields the durablest heat ; and both meet- 
ing, make the best fire.—Sir Thomas Overbury. 

.... The idea that God hates and punishes the desire of sin as 
itself a sin, is the germ of all spirituality. Duty, from having 
been finite, becomes an infinite thing. Sin also enlarges its dimen- 
sions proportionably.— Newman. 

.... Delusive ideas are the motives of the greatest part of man- 
kind, and a heated imagination the power by which their actions 
are incited : the world, in the eye of a philosopher, may be said 
to be a large madhouse.—Mackenzie. 

.-.. Thou must content thyself to see the world so imperfect 
as itis. Thou wilt never have any quiet if thou vexest thyself, 
because thou canst not bring mankind to that exact notion of 
things and rule of life which thou hast formed in thy own mind.— 
Fuller. 

.... To feel, to feel exquisitely, is the lot of very many; it is 
the charm that lends a superstitious joy to fear. But to appre- 
ciate belongs to the few; to one or two alone, here and there, the 
blended passion and understanding that constitute in its essence 
worship.— Charles Auchester. 


SHoker’s Wudget. 


“ Gently the dews are o’er me stealing,” as the man said when 
he had five bills presented to him at ene time. 

Should you be talking to a thin lady, of another thin lady, you 
needn’t describe the party alluded to as a “scraggy old maid.” 

What is the height of imagination? Having dined at a tavern, 
to imagine you have paid the waiter, and for him to suppose so 
too. 

“Tsay, printer, do you take Manhattan money?” “No.” 
“ What's the reason—aint it good?” “Yes.” “ Why don’t you 
take it, then?” ‘ Can’t get it.” 

A Placerville loafer mistook a globe lamp with letters on it for 
the queen of night, and exclaimed : ‘“ Well, I’m blessed if some- 
body haint stuck an advertisement on the moon !” 

“ You are very handsome,” said a gentleman to a lady. “Ah!” 
said the lady, “so you would say if you did not thinkso.” “And 
so you would think,” answered he, “though I should not say so.” 

“You labor overmuch on your compositions, doctor,” said a 
flippant clergyman to a venerable divine ; “ 1 write a sermon in 
three hours, and make nothing of it!’ ‘So your congregation 
say,” quoth the doctor. 

“Jerome, Jerome!” screamed Mrs. Butterfield, the other day, to 
her biggest boy, “what are you throwin’ to those pigeons ?”’ 
“Gold beads, mother, and the darned fools are eatin’ em ; I s’pect 
they think it’s corn!” 

The apothecaries of some of our neighboring cities are adver- 
tising a new perfumery called “ Kiss-me-quick.”” Only imagine a 
pretty girl walking up to the counter and briefly saying to the 
clerk, ** Kiss-me-quick !” Don’t you think he would ? 

A good deacon making an official visit to a dying neighbor, 
who was a very unpopular man, put the usual question—“‘Are 
you willing to go, my friend?” “O, yes,” said the sick man. 
“Tam glad of that,” said the deacon, “ for all the neighbors are 
willing.” 

A married man of our acquaintance says the first thing that 
ever turned his attention to matrimony was the neat and skilful 
manner in which a pretty girl handled a broom. He may see the 
time when the manner in which that broom will be handled will 
not afford him quite so much satisfaction. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

0G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

tO> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(G> It is acknowledged that the good influenceof such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object beirg 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 subscribers, “ 7 
10 “ 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [(F~ Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOT, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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